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[«■ ihf past two decades 
4 the German Federal Republic 
h « figured in the consclous- 
o of the English-speaking world 
tartly as the residuary legatee of 
picks vanished Reich : a trun- 
d body abruptly and porjna- 
sewed from ils. grandiose but 
tophic past. The severance, so 
a an outsider could judge. 
»W 16 the country’s intellectual 
« less than to Its somewhat 
h| poljtics : so reassuringly 
dm by 'comparison with the 
turmoil , of the Weimar 


. however, there have been 
Hid this quiescent phase is 
to an end. Not only has the 
A of coqservalive somno- 
"Bonn been terminated by the 
*W formation of n liberal- 
walition. There have also 
tows of the American and 
Hudent revolts, . and— at a 
My higher level— -public de- . 
ween Marxists and tbeolo- 
Now, to confirm the worst 
,?• African pragmatists and 
fmpiricists.. there is a new 
fWiWf, or methodological 
j®. intellectual altitude so 
ilo make structuralism or 
linguistics seem posl- 
ppnseoaical. j U5 t what 
have expected from the 
'. a y ' t0 Diake matters 
. .°L the, participants ore 
jnon of the Frankfurl 

g WblDgy i - m plain Ian* ' 
J Maftlsu atofM in 
j u is enough to mike 
j^pirtew despair and ■ 
KrWmc, of the contTibu- 

ms *- eed 
aft-' j W r#Cr ,T>cl,u 

la iL?¥ l|, !* l -“ ^ 

J.^ejfted the new phe- ' 

Bo tack to ; 
fjldced to the first 
!W(. iixiund (hie 

; ’''W/oitfrcdnie''' 

; assumed-- : 

(A-TTW L. T.- . ■ 



Confrontation bonvwn the Frankfurt school and left-wing students : Adorno {/ej)) and Habermas [rigid) with /he S.D.S. 
leaders Karl- Dietrich Wolf) and Hans- JQrgea Krald at a debate on " Authorities and Revolution " al Frankfort in 1968. 

MARX OR WEBER? 

THE NEW 4 METHODEN STREIT ’ IN 
POSTWAR GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


ils demons and having adopted the 
Enlightenment tenets so long and 
obstinately spurned by its educated 
elite, the metaphysical blight cast by 
Hegel and his successors must surely 
be seen by all a* an aspect of the 
great catastrophe the country had 
twice suffered in this century. 

But somehow the message did not 
sound wholly convincing lo Ger- 
mans otherwise disposed to make an 
entirely fresh start. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism indeed might be (and was) 
ignored: it was loo cigid, ax well as 


being associated with— rto put it 
mijdly— unpopular regimes in Hast- 
arn Europe. The ancient .conserva- 
tive ontology descended from Schell- 


demic philosophers. But scientific 


for the most part in the United 
Stales— these exiles had acquired a 
pro founder understanding of the de- 
mocratic process, a circumstance 
tha’i facilitated their reintegration 
within the new society of postwar 
Germany. The old arrogance which . 
counterposed German Kultnr to 
Western ZiviUxatfon was gone— U 
hud indeed been discredited among 
Germans generally. But neither grat- 
itude for hospitality received, nor 
admiration for democrulic folkways 
unknown in Ccmrul Europe had . 
blotted out the unshakable convic- 
tion that .positivist .scientism in all its 
forms— including . those originally 
evolved in the Vienna of the IU20.S— 
was philosophically sterile 
How is one to account for this 
perversity V Is there some mysterious 
entity a l .the. centre of the collective 
consciousness— a soul, an essence, a 
spiritual trail securely anchored in 
the very structure of the German 
language' that resists the beneficent 
effects of* an Anglo-American envi- 
ronment ? Yet Central Europe too 
has produced radical critics of tradl- . 
liontil spcculntive thought : Indcbd, 
the most radical of them nil. Witt- 
genstein. was a native of Vienna. Or 
is there perhaps nn obscure [ink 
between Wittgenstein’s unexampled 
unnlytical rigour tind his unmistak- 
able yearning for veritable insight 
into the nature of ultimate reality ? 
The final message of the Tractates 
after all is that science tells us 
nothing \ye rcully want to know. In 
nno,ljtie>r context end employing dif- 
feicnt language, Weber made n. simi- 
lar point some years earlier, when he 
said there was no' bridge between 
science and faith (1 Vissftuclmfl ale 
Benifi. -- Tri Weber (HU was a 
true bqt tragic. insight into . the condi - 
tion of' modern roan. In general,. 
German thinkers, . including , those . 
who have stoically accepted, the dU i 
sedation of thinking' from being, do : 
. not seem able tp.ebdure the resulting' 

; .disillusionment- with : anything . like 
the, composure, to which th< itenUen? ' 
of-, more fortunate . lands have 
becopie accustomed: 

This can be- Illustrated by cqnvi- . 
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empiricism of the Anglo-American. derink Adorno * s posthumously pub- 
lype conliDucd lo eoeountM obltl- 


nate resistance even among former 

ing and the’ Romantics likewise did emigrants, from the, conservative 
not suit the new positivist tempei KarT Lftwilh to Die radical Theodor 


and was quietly consigned to the : W:. Adorno, Indeed it was just these 
attic. Nietzsche too went unread returned exiles who .perversely ;in- 


Suhrkamp under the -tlUe^ Sttchworijt, 
only' u fqw weeks, after his sndcfea 
death Iasi August, with an author's 
preface 'dated ...“June. . 1969 "-Hi 


attic. Nietzsche too went unreau rerurneo exiles woo .^ryerseiy -.in- b |, osoph | Ci|J twta ment if ever there ' 

among posiwar studenls-Uiis was sisled uppn Ihe enduring rolevanot. was ^ n# , There ia ■ senae 1m. whith 
progress jndeed-and Heidegger wa> uf thc .g^ 'lmdttton. ot Germao Adorhtt. like Lhc'FranWurt whoblin 
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. what ills . . ; is; unanswerable ” Thi* 
is- to make. short work of an entire 
■ r ,. mode, of thought bltifrintely. rqqted 

.. ... hi * the , jijejSocmfics^ dominant in 

Europsap. philosdpHy uhtll-the eight-, 
eenth century, r abd. ’Influential ID 
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°. f llcfli'lian Muni .is m Ik* j, 

inc IVJfk fiitHipcd then i si: Ives 

around [he /.eitsrhrift fiir Soz/ulftv- 
s J.„ gm Where then lay the crucial 
difference, anti why do we nnw have 
berore us a volume of essays la helled 
Der PositivismuAstrelt, with a 
lengthy polemical introduclion by 
Adorno, an important contribution 
by Sir Karl Popper, and a fascinal- 
mg dispute between Professor Hails 
Albert ami Professor Jiirgen Haber- 
mas 7 Principally, it seems, because 
the kind of rationalism to which 
Adorno and LiLs colleagues were 
committed had never cut its connex- 
ion with (he tradition of German 
idealism. That is to say, it aimed at 
something over and above the If*. 
sc nschaftstheorl e of logical positi- 
vism, without for that reason yielding 
an inch of ground to ontology. The 
cn.se Is best stated in Adorno’s own 
words : 


granted, ilk philosopher for hi.s part 
subjects this object -world, and its 
scientific correlative, to a critical 
i lives tig. i (ion whose standards are 
indeed nicta- scientific, but by no 
means speculative or ontological. 
I hey are "critical" in the twofold 
sense of being descended both from 
lv a nfs Critique and from its materi- 
alist antipode; the "critical theory" 
of Marxism. 


Marx as 
German idealist 


With Knnt, thinking . . , makes Its 
appearance under the term of sponta- 

“ c ' 1 * Reasoning is prime fade an 
activity of the sort registered by the 
na ve consciousness when -i| disiin- 
.1 sensations, the Impressions 
. apparently made available to the indi- 
vidual without any exertion on his part, 
rrom the experience of laborious actlv- 
ity inseparable from thought. However, 

■ ' ■ manifests ilvelf 
n6j hast in the fact that ... he ( |oc.s 
jdendfy Jho spontaneity 
lf^ h r* ac ^£ dl,,B 0 btm, constitutes 
thoiiglit with conscious activity. For 
Ur.V- w pasic constitutive operations 
of Uunkrug were not the i same as acts 
or reasoning within a world niivady 
coristimfed. ITIiey] are barely notice- 
able to self-awareness. . . . The Crf- 
ffaue of Pure Hra.iou is already a 
phenomenology of Mind in [he sense 

[jhwTi * 8 , ana, £ sIs Jf consciousness 
which later bore that lillc. ... , 


Tbts appropriation of the Kantian 
[ heritage by the Marxist Adorno is 

■ mediated by the fundamental pre- 

■ supposition of the entire Frankfurt 

school.: Marxism is rooted in 

l German idealism— not in the trivial 
biographical sense familiar to every 
student of the subject, but in the 
sense that Marx's “materialist ” in- 
version of Hegel conserved the prob- 
lematic enshrined in Hegel's earlier 
critique of Kant. The thesis Is briefly 
expounded in Alfred Schmidt's pre- 
face to the volume of studies be has 
edited for Suhrkamp: BeitrHge zur 
marxlstisvhen Erkenntnlstheorie : 

The specific epistemological approach 
of dialectical materialism arises from 
fact that Mnrx and Engels accept 
HeBcl s critique of Kant without being 

5™? 1 lls , spccu!l » lv e founda- 

hon. With Hegel they affirm the 
cognoscibility of being [des Wesena der 
Erschcinungcn] ; with Kant (albeit with- 
out invoking l he Critique of Pure 

ft* ulsi 5 t upon ihe "°n- 

fdenuty pf form and matter, subject and 
object of cognition. ' . 


t method upended with ionic such 
s contrast, as (lid Ricurdo'-s analysis of 
I (he economic process (a point rightly 
e stressed by Zeleriy). 

) Common sense here inevitably 
. prompts one to ask the irritable 
I question : “ Why then all this fuss 
i about Hegel ? " Because (replies the 
Frankfurt school) positivism and 
Marxism differ about the meaning 
to be imputed to the notion of 
reality or Wesen. Ever since Comte 
began to extrapolate (he method of 
the natural sciences, sociology has 
been in search of invariant structures 
underlying the surface play of his- 
toric change. The latest and most 
ambitious attempt in this direction is 
associated with the structural anthro- 
pology of Claude Ldvi-Strauss and 
ifs various offshoots — including the 
quasi-Marxism of Louis Althusser, 
for whom a genuinely scientific 
theory of society remains to bo 
worked out after the unfortunate 
Hegelian heritage has been shed. 

Anyone who imagines that thisf 
standpoint is compatible with Marx’s 
own . Interpretation of historical 
materialism is advised to read Alfred 
Schmidt's essay “Der strukturalis- 
tlsche Angriff auf die Geschichte" 
m Beltrfige zttr marxlstischen 
Erkenntnlstheorie (which ought to be 
translated for the benefit of British 
and American students of the sub- 


rmplicilly Adorno, and 'with him 
the Frankfurt school in genera!, 
adheres to the Kantian distinction 
between a sensible world of appear- 
ftfxccs and an Intelligible, world that 
lies open to rational knowledge. On 
tnrs assumption the empirical scf- 

-*W 0161,0 appearance 

While philosophy has to do with 

trfnZH , • m r’ ft* ** t0 say, with 
transenjplrical reality. Pawn is 'not 

to'be iiMcrstood as a supersensible 
.realm of being in the traditional 
metaphysical sense. The , distinction 
. roa ^fy » n d appearance re- 

nkSnc It y - . ° thc cireu mslance that 
philosophy transcends the horizon of 
ihe sciences. In as much as It is not 
bohnd by the instrumentalist charac- 
jet of the scientific process. The 
latter presupposes a particular way 

Ml "1 ob i 4cl whose 
existence philosophy takes f or 


Another contributor to the same 
volume, Jmdrich Zeletiy, makes a 
related point: 


Marx proceeds critically from (he theo- 
rizuig about the ontological- slnicturq of 
reality which German transcendental 
philosophy, notably Hegel, had worked 
out m opposition to the scientism of 
uauleo-Dc5cartcs and their conception 
or movement and causality. The start- 
ing point is the materialist interpreta- 
tion of Hegel’s concept of Spirit. 

Albrecht Weilmer, . who suspects 
Marx of positivism; none the less 
comes to, similar conclusions con- 
cerning his relationship to Hegel in 
Krltjsche Geseflschaftstheorie 
und PosftMstnus. 

It is perhaps as well to bear in 
mmd thnj the distinction between 
.appearance and reality is hot as such 
peculinr - to iransfendemaltsts, ‘ let 
alohe to Hegelians. In a sense it may 
be said Jo^be as old as science, 
yertamly rhe Baconian or New- 
tonian .Understanding of acjehiiflc 


- - — .ixuuiu ui luc auu- 

a who in their enthusiasm for 
-Strauss may have missed Sar- 
tre’s and Lefebvre’s devastating 
attacks on Althusser and his school). 
What we have here is a discussion 
whose significance far transcends the 
silly dispute between Western empir- 
i^sand Soviet Marxists : a quarrel 
which has now gone on long enough 
and should be quietly terminated 
before the audience dies of fatigue. 

To avoid a possible misunderstan- 
ding which may easily creep jn at' 
this point : in the context, of the 
recent German Positivismusstrelt the 
positivism" of Comte and his 
school is not particularly relevant • 
excepL that the heirs of logical 
positivism frequently tend to' be 
positivists (in. the nineteenth -century 
sense of the term), in matters politi- 
cal as well. Whether this Is purely 
fortuitous is perhaps open to doubt, 
equally one may suspect that the 
prevalence of empiricist nnd pmg. 
matfst ways of thought among con- 
temporary Anglo-American liberals 
js more than, a coincidence, evert 
though empiricists are notably rcliic- 
Li- t0 i^ aunt a political banner in 
public. Anyone who has attended a 
ga herlng of Continental European 
philosophers will hnv6 noticed that 


i whereas Marxists and Thomists 
f make no bones about their respec- 
1 live political orientation, it is re- 
markably difficult to get their empir- 
l icist critics to lake u stand on 
: political principles. .Somehow or 
s other they arc not anxious to ndver- 
■ Ihe (heir faith in New Frontiers, 

I Great .Societies, Alliances for Prog- 
i ress » and similar slogans of the 
: Kennedy- Johnson era. Even when 
Ihe debate ranges over strictly aca- 
demic topics— say, the uses and mis- 
uses of sociology— they can rarely 
be induced to abandon the security 
of their me I hdd nlogicnl shelter. 

Can wc at Inst confront this latest 
Metho/lensireit 1 Alas, not yet. We 
still have to surmount one more 
preliminary hurdle: Albrecht Well- 
mer’s onslaught on the Vienna Circle 
and Its heritage, But perhaps “ pre- 
lim i nary " is not quite the word. 
Krltische GeseUschajtstheorle und 
Positlvismns appeared in 1969 ■ 
twelve years after Adorno had 
opened the debate with a lecture 
titled “Soziologie und empirische 
Forsehung *’ at the Frankfurt InstJtut 
fdr Sozialforscbung ; dght years 
a Karl p °PPe r bad restated his 
wau-known doctrines at a TOblngen 
session of the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
rUr Soziologie In October, 1961 : and 
six years after Jflrgen Habermas, in 
an essay titled *' Analytische Wissen- 
schaftstheorle und Dialeklik " (now 
reprinted in the Posit! visniusstreit 
volume) had un limbered the heaviest 
artillery at the disposal of the Frank- 
furt school. Perhaps Wellmer's little 
volume should rather be regarded as 
a postscript to a controversy which 
has now raged for more than a 
decade. It is, however, an extremely 
learned postscript, and for good 
measure it carries a punch that lifts 
the debate well beyond the range of 
polite, academic disputation. A brief 
quotation will suffice : I 


distant gunfire ihe guns. Even so. 

-fSjyrSfl t-Am raised its 


B °t ofcoiSy 
or even seriously iK 1 ' 

smoke had lifted 
P»ni« were 
possession of their il", 
contest had 2Sft? 
perhaps one should «i 
armies never really cam/t,' 

inn, e h d - rhey did 
enough in common to n^r 

ume engagement possible! 
Professor Albert's "Kl^ 
dertes Nachwort z U 2^ 
Einleitung " gives 
that its author wassoiMaS 
not merely by the excS? 
Adoi no s introduction t 0 u- 
(more than seventy mmi 
by its philosophical S ft 
bvist has some troohk 
Hegelian who will i nsisl 
about everything at once, a 
jt were still possible toq 
the ancient holistic manner 
undeniable that Adomo'i 
ca valry charge across the t* 
of debate, from melaphyJT 
guistics, carried its own 
Albert is not nlone in f, 
the grand manner is nos 
the kind of rigorous an u 
■sonmg which became the a 
of the Frankfurt school 
younger men-Habennis 
closely followed by 
Weilmer— had tnken over 
veterans Horkheimer and 
All the same, if soukok 
meet Poppor head on, Mu 
pot n bad choice : the moreM 
in the 1920s boih men 
specifically Viennese ■ 
world from which logical 
psychoanalysis, musko 
tics nntl neo-Marxism wa 
to radiate outwards. 


fc J???* to rhe liberal 

ffiPi2liu Brna JP reprc,sc ! 1ts unreservedly 

uie technocratic consciousness of hia 
JS.,9 11 ®. f n « ht even say that ho has 
S h !?? 8 1 ua ? e ,^rUicaI approach 
youthful Wittgenstein to as 
radical a conclusion ns Witlccnstein 

nhlrf rh If he r Ia, ° ^ii^ostein decl- 
phera the meaning of language in Its 

Carnap apprehends the resl- 

SS7hUS addcd ' " a 

n thc battlefield then , Allow 
marcher aux canons. After all ibis 


Science 
and ethics 

Yes, but what is Dtr 
musstreit in der deutseka i 
finally about ? Well, to £ 
briefly und unfiiirly.as | 

'* about " the uncicnl 
tween thc disciples of W , 
those of Max Weber, Of 
whs not quite how it was pi 
when Albert and Habermas 
lost their tempers and clasbtd 
corner of the field receqtly ' 
Into prominence by (be n 
revisionism of Leszek Koh 
whose earlier work Habi 
already criticized Id his 19ft; 
collection Theorle und 
For thc most part, the # 
avoided political topics and 
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Humour in Memo 

GEORGE MIKES : 

• .George Mikes has written a' 
tive book on humoiif and if 
- ft is a Corpse, the book- n 
: graphical with a fidf 
stories as enchanted the 
. , oe an Altai and itt Buccessort-' 

: In association whh i Andrf P^! 


Habermas observed : 1 

" .mini to question . . . (he 
'■‘fSn of science from cihics.* ■ 
Si«l by ll . brief refer- 
J ■■ (he dialectic which, to 
hennas once more, figures 

'XSae* in the unbuttoned 

in^hauung of .certain positiv- 
jhew positivists currently ■ 
Ljv Ponperian language, but no 

£ «Suld drej.ni of denying 
r*cV‘iologisls among them arc 
^iritual heirs of Weber. 

a so happens -another coin- 
^ Mhai Weber was the most 
^nt and consistent theorist of 
d impcriiiiisni in Wilhclminc 
rtuuy, Thiil is to say he whs he 
Jcctil lender of n school which 
j for a verv definite political 
Julian. This * circumstance car- 
iiwkward implicjilions for theor- 
»bo insist that sociology to be 
jiBcly scientific mast be “ value- 
f: Marxism being unscientific 
definition because i( makes no 
rtt of its commitment to certain 
But did Weber not espouse a 
K system of his own ? Yes 
ked, bul he had thc honesty to 
km that his beliefs were unrelated 
,fe real work as a scholar. His 
ft, ihal is to say. were grounded 
partly personal decisions not 
feral in it speculative philosophy 
ftibitschauung. It was just this 
id Id his • followers made his 
ptadi seem responsible and 
«fr; his methodological 
naplioih were divorced from his 
ptc desiderata. -This radical dis- 
of science froth ethics wns 
wfte pride of the school. It also 
Bfkswhal its critics regard as ;t 
pn of intellectual bank- 

fe then is the link, or a link, 
km the earlier, Methodrustreit 
I (ts present-day’ sequel. Now us 
in the positivist school conceives 
i tobc defending the autonomy 
«tfl« ngtlinsl assailants stem- 
H frwn the Romantic right or the 
«sl left, both in thc last resort 
arguments derived From 
aalire metaphysics. Thcration- 
^■ihis two-front war, whether 
W in Weberian or Poppcrian 
ptge, is always the same: science 
[Poland social science in -parti- 
F- heeds to he ivcrlfrci (vnlitc- 
W«J as. to perform the task of 
p empirical description. In so fnr 
fvKlentist gives hit allegiance to 
philosophical, political or 
w* values, he docs so in his 
. 1 capacity. 

disputing the thcolo- 
* »!«[ in a divinity, or the 
^nshi ip embrace the Roman- 
JJj^-Ihe latter being a kind of 
^yurai inflation of thc artistic 
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Roilth'd^ '• v,^ 

Kegan ^ l; 

- : ' :T 1 1 is 


J. ,he . world- -the scientific 
wtor m his professional role 
t? Ihe j® temptations. Likewise 
?F r is from the older positivist 
5? with Comte, for 

^nol regard It as his task to 
■ tee aims which rational 
ndmg of the world, or the 
? 0,e > ls destined to serve, 
abandons the search for 
« historical development. 
» Jjnc of thought 
by Webers neo-Kantian 
. JJff 1 * n °tebly Dilthcy and 
o*; to perfeetton in 

» Ur ^ ^ Kar > Popper. As 
■•-"J T js concerned, this 

• ’ **waikm of f Drma | sys- 
^ f lions " (TOnnios) 
nnwT- tWeber - Talcott 
^lional 
as ‘he “Ideal 
social- . action, with the 

oJjPSJ 81 ide «l types are 
|8 in empiri- 
^ Nohe the less the -course 

rH!; 10 ^' down to uad 

t-eiedi’ revolution, is 

t^-sbcikP^ a f‘.» genera! 
- 1 ^0riti. m a _ f H ^. Ion v ; a * against 

wfew -tft 


r % h S^ete . the 








t^iln 5001 ^ ovC rtiy 
technocrats ** of the 


is no more to tile laste of liberals- 
like Popper. Albert, and RaH Duh- 
rendorf. than thc romantic Rous- 
seauism of Marcuse and the New 
Left. Technocracy has been des- 
cribed (by Habcmutsi us the doctrine 
that thc social order cun be con- 
sciously adapted to llte requirements 
of contemporary science and tech- 
nology. To ip ut ii in language 
fumiliar lo Marxists, the “super- 
structure " no longer needs to be 
reshaped by social revolutions stem- 
ming from the tamiliur contradiction 
between ** relations of production " 
and social relations. Instead of these 
convulsive eruptions from below— 
which admittedly still do occur in the 
more backward regions of the 
globe— what wc now have is a 
deliberate rearrangement of the 
socin-cullural sphere, brought about 
by the managers of thc new tech- 
nology und their political sillies or 
masters. 

This point does not emerge clearly 
from thc Positirismutotreil volume, 
but then Gchlen's followers— like 
those of HcrbcrL Marcuse— were not 
invited lo contribute. The academic 
establishment in the Federal Re- 
public Ls indeed split down thB 
middle, bul at the professorial level 
the only really significant confronta- 
tion opposes the left centre (Haber- 
mas) to the Weberian or Popperian 
liberals (Albert). Thc extremes are 
excluded. Freyer and Gehlen were 
loo deeply involved with the Third . 
Reich to be acceptable among liberal 
or socialist humanists ; and the 
romantic mysticism of tlie aged 
Ernst Bloch, with his rather endear- 
ing faith in Schelling’s Nntur philoso- 
phic, appeals only lo that section of 
the New Left which is eternally in 
search of u Weltanschauung lo bol- 
ster its instinctive rejection of the 
modern world : a very Germanic 
trail this, at one time suggestive of 
fascist tendencies, nowadays fortu- 
nately transmuted into a rather 
harmless kind of anarchism. 

From the positivist standpoint the 
foregoing remarks introduce extra- 
neous considerations having to do 
with llw more or less accidental 
political positions of some of the 
participants in the recent German 
discussion. To the. dialectician they 
arc of the essence, and this is just 
where the dchntc between Albert and 
Habermas runs into the sands. 
Albert explicitly subtitles his first 
section " Dialeklik contra Posilivis- 
*mm*\ thereby incidentally pulling 
the rug from under certain learned 
bystanders who dispute the legiti- 
macy of this terminology. For good 
measure he introduces his critique of 
tlie Frankfurt school with a brief 
retrospective glance at Weber's herit- 
age. This approach has the merit of 
enabling the reader to grasp the- 
intimate connexion hetween Wtssen- 
schaft and H'crifreilwii -in the sense 
usually given to these terms. Albert, 
whose Trakiut either Kriiische I 'c\- 

■ tin nft was dedicated to Karl Popper, 
makes no bones about his dislike of 
the Hegelianism implicit in the pub- 
lications of thc neo- Marxist school. 
At thc same time he sees clearly 
enough thul the. positivist disjunction 
of technical rationality and norma- 
tive ethics leaves a jjap between 
theory and practice. His solution of 
thc problem has a neo-Kantian rihg: 

ft is . . . possible to . overcome the 
. positivist resignation in questions of 
moral philosophy without lapsing into 
the existentialist cull at engagement 
which replaces rational discussion of 
• such problems by irrational decisions. 
Thc criticism which opens up this 
possibility before us lias ... Itself a 
moral content. Whoever adopts it 
thereby commits himself not lo an 
abstract principle without existential 
significance, bul It) a way of life. 
Among the dirgot ethical consequences 
of criticism there is the conclusion that 
The unshakable faith . ... upheld by 
some religions i* not a virtue but 8 
vice. • ]. • 

■ Trt his epistemological study, 
Erkenntnh nnd Interesse (reviewed 
here June 5. I969j Habermas pro- 
poses an alternative solulibn by P°?' 

: tulating an inherent union of pognl- 
i don and interest likeww? at the 
level of “• criticism M , but in a 

R luinly derived \ from Hegel and 
farx rather than. from Kant and 
Weber. Whui be terms “ Knlik 
' Einheit von Erkcnntnix urd lutef: 

!.- e^e“ ii not Erkenninaknifk. but 


gifished authors had fired pmloiigcd 
snlvocs at each other during the 
debate over the methodology or the 
social sciences. They help lo explain 
tnc fundamental standpoints under- 
lying the essays reprinted in the 
PosIliYisnutssircil volume, an English 
translation of which is now 
rumoured to be in progress not far 
from the London School of Eco- 
nomics. ll will be interesting to see 
how' the translators deal with Ador- 
no’s lengthy introduction : they 

should have less trouble with thc 
polemic between Albert and Haber- 
mas. or wllh the brief contributions 
made by Ralf Dahrcndori and 
Harald Pilot. 

However unbridgeable Lhc gulf 
between Albert's empiricism and thc 
neo-Hegelianism of the Frankfurt 
school, all concerned express them- 
selves with a clarity und precision 
not universally common in earlier 
and stormier days. When Habermas 
gets down to [he business of explain- 
ing the difference between the func- 
tionalist (Weberian or Parsonian) 
notion of " system ** and thc dinlccli- 
cnl concept of " totality even thc 
reader not initiated into the myster- 
ies of Hcgclinn logic can easily 
follow his train of thought. With 
Albert's exposition of Popper's posi- 
tivism. there is of course no problem 
at all : thc English-speaking world 
is thoroughly fainiiinr wi]Ji it. ~ 

Reconciling theory 
with history 

.We are now in u belter position to 
answer the question what the whole 
argument is “about". As far back 
as 1963, when Habermas fired Ihe 
opening shot in his critique of 
Popper (see “ Analytischc Wlssen- 
schaftsthcoric und .Dialeklik "), he 
spelt out a number of propositions 
which, whatever one might think of 
them, are plainly incompatible with 
thc scientist credo. Dialectical 
theory, he wrote. " questions 
whether science is entitled to proceed 
in regard to the world or men with 
the indifference successfully prac- 
tised in the natural sciences '*. And 
again, dialectical thinking “ over- 
comes thc separation of theory und 
history ". 

In his 1964 rejoinder. Albert ties- 
. cribed tlie purpose of thc 'enterprise 
as a " prncllcaily orientated philoso- 
phy of history dressed up as sci- 
ence **. By the conventional stan- 
dards of the academic world this wns 
plain speaking, und (here wns lo bo a 
Tot more on belli sides, The bnslc 
issue emerged almost incidentally 
when Albert registered astonishment 
at thc sight of a colleague in 
search of a legitimation of practical 
action. “ He [Habermas] looks for 
an objective legitimation of practical 
activity through meaning in history, 
a - legitimation which naturally 
cannot be provided by a scientific 
sociology bearing a realistic charac- 
ter." Well, at any rale there is no 
dispute about the normative in- 
competence of this kind oF positivist 
sociology. 

If one adopts the criterion of 
praxis, two rival but' interrelated 
standpoints are. automatically ex- 
cluded : the dogmatic crucifixion of 
the individual in Ihe name of God, 
the World Spirit, or' Being; and the 
empiricist conviction that anyone 
equipped with a normal dose of 
intelligence can miikc sense of the 
world simply by applying ordinary 
moral criteria; As regards the former 
there was no dispute among- the 
participants, although matters might 
have became awkward, if the debate 
had been joined bji- a thdoJoghm.: 
The difference related to the latter, 
and it did so because empiricists 
proceed from the _ nominalist 
assumption that the social whole is 
made up of individuals -who have lo 
Jenrri rational behaviour if they are 
•npt to get in each other’s way. 

' In ft' sense this is obvious, but it is 
the kind of tfulh that blurs the 
perception of what is really at slake 
in this sort of controversy.. For a 
society, in which Individuals are held 
together by nbthing but their mani-; 

; fest self-interest ; is precisely: the. 
target of crilWfll iheonzirtg on .the 
pah of the dialecticians. The latter : 
need not be orthodox Marxists— 
Habermas al IciM iva revisionist 
. even by the tolerant standards of the 
: Frankfurt school-but .they have in- . 
- the basic insight of ,the 
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Aiw.(vly. Wlui if |[u\ Midciy inciwis 
inijly becomes ,i deliberate .irlefacL 
produced by the technocratic iniirmy- 
cr% of die neu order ! I hen a 
phifosnpliy which in rite name of 
empiricism excludes every kind of 
transcendence musl inevitably mm 
into an apologia for Ihc stains ijito. 

One may also pul ii differently : 
the logical status of value judgments 
has become a practical problem not 
just for a few reflective individuals, 
blit for everyone. Weber was able to 
ignore this circumstance because the 
society of his age was still autono- 
mous vts-4- vis the state, ami because 
the kind of liberal Protestantism on 
which he had been brought up was 
adequate for the educated German 
middle class to which he belonged : 
a stratum that has since undergone 
catastrophic upheavals, and inciden- 
tally shown itself helpless, to say the 
least, when confronted with the 
monstrosities of the Third Reich. 
f>cr Positivi.miu.s\inut is among 
others the record of a spiritual crisis 
brought about by the unprecedented 
™J»PSp of German liberalism in 
1933. It is true and important that 
enlightened rationalism has now, at 
long last, become the creed of the 
German educated world, re j s like- 
wise important that the romantic 
undercurrent, which for so Iona 
nourished the politics of the extreme 
right, has been diverted leftward 
by the student movement. But wel- 
come though 1 hose changes arc, they 
do not disposo of the dangers arising 
iront ihc tcchnocrfliic model — and 
anyway the new mood cannot vali- 
u ^empiricism of the positivist 
school. So far as .sociology is con- 
cerned. die school appears to be 
operating with equipment which was 
already inadequate in Weber’s day. 
its notion of rational behaviour is 
too formal to constitute an effective 
barrier against irrationality. 

•This is not to say that the debate 
5?” wnU ® n off us an academic 
dwpute another Methodemtreit, 

Jno issues »t stake in the Albcrl- 
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llnhcmi.is conlnncisy. .md in the 
anlcccdcnl duel between Popper and 
Ad or Mu. concern us all. It is perhaps 
worth emphasizing mice mure that 
ihc discission cuts across ihc Ea.sl- 
Wcst aiiluyonism to which we have 
all become habituated, fn so far as 
politics enter the mailer, ihey relate 
to the functioning of a democratic 
order in a free society. None of Ihc 
participants would want to be seen 
in the company of .Spanish generals. 
Greek colonels, or East European 
bureaucrats. In short, this is a. thor- 
oughly civilized debate between the 
representative thinkers of a leading 
European country, now for the first 
lime fully integrated within the gen- 
eral orbit of what is vaguely known 
as Western civilization. As such it 
meilLs attention irrespective of the 
intricate logical and philosophical 
topics a I the centre of the dispute. In 
the long run, though, what counts is 
the core of the argument. It is just 
conceivable that this generation of 
German philosophers is going to 
niuke up for the misdeeds of its 
predecessors hy helping (he rest of 
iw to find u way out of the maze 
into which the uncontrolled explo- 
sion of scientific technology has led 
us. 

Enlightenment 
and impotence 

In the light of the foregoing 
remarks wo may now conclude with 
a brief reappraisal of a work which 
tor many years led an underground 
existence among tho homeless left of 
the Federal Republic: (he joint 
study of modern culture by Max 
Horfchcimer and Theodor W 
Adorno, entitled Dhtlektik rier Attf - 
nlat’HHfi. originally composed by its 
two distinguished authors during 
their Californian oxiie in \9AA\ first 
published in 1947 by Quorido in 
Amsterdam repeatedly pirated, and 
finully re-edited and re-published by 
S. Fischer m 1969 with a joint 

A«Hi C %ln "^wkfurt am Main, 

April, 1969 The book can stand as 

R rnonumont to the intellectual tra- 
jectory described by two eminent 
representatives of * the Old Left 
during the 'quarter-century separ- 
ating one age from another. Thcrd is 


no hyperbole involved in speaking of 
an " age '' dividing the present gener-’ 
alion from its fa (lid's ; it is only 
since 1945 that modern society has 
begun to assimilate tile technological 
upheaval associated with nuclear 
fission, computerized knowledge, 
lunar rockets and so on. The concur- 
rent transformation of the socio- 
political " supers! ruclurc’’, although 
dimly visible since the day the first 
atom bomb fell on the unsuspect- 
ing inhabitants of Hiroshima, is now 
sufficiently far advanced ro lend 
point to the gloomy analysis 
Horkheimcr und Adorno placed at 
the opening of their joint enterprise 
in 1944: 

Historically the Enlightenment, in tho 
most _ general sense of progressive 
thinking, has aimed ul the goal of 
delivering men from fear and making 
them master! of the world. But the 
wholly enlightened globe radiates 
(numphnnt disaster. 

The theme has become rather 
tediously familiar, and signs are not 
lacking that what was new and 
original around 1945 is now turning 
into u litany of cut-price apocalyp- 
tics— what the eponymous hero of 
Saul Bellow’s Herzog called "the 
commonplaces of the Wasteland out- 
look, the cheap menial stimulants of 
Alienation, the cant and rant of 
pipsqueaks about lnauihenticity and 
Forlornness”. For all that, the book 
is still worth reading as an introduc- 
tion to the peculiar synthesis of 
Marx, Freud, Nietzsche and Heideg- 
ger commonly associated with the 
name of Herbert Marcuse, and iuno- 
ceptly popularized by a rising gener- 
ation of intellectuals to whom the 
violent death of the Weimar Re- 
public, and the concurrent collapse 
of the Old Left, signify no more 
than a particular bloodstained epi- 
sode in the recent history of Conti- 
nental Europe. Few of them are 
mJn 10 r re5 P° ,,d favourably to the 
1969 preface, .with its disillusioned 
S > e conflicts in the 
WmM to new growth gf 
totalitarianism ' as the legitimate 
prolongation of (he age of Hiller 
and Stalin,. V Critical thinking . .. . 

S y ,£ emant l s lhnt onc shou,d side 

with tho residues of freedom, with 


tendencies towards real humanism.'' 

Where then is the rising genera- 
tion to look for guidance ? To the • 
ultra -left ? But Maoism fur practical 
purposes has a following— in Europe 
and America anyway— only among 
the lumpcnprolclariiit and the lum- 
pcnintelligenlsia, those ancient reser- 
voirs of anarchism. Can onc 
seriously build upon such founda- 
tions ? 

The pseudo-intellectuals of today 
cannot tell the difference between 
Marx and Mao, or between Freud 
and Timolhy Leary, or between 
Beethoven and the Beatles. Many 
believe that the enemy is not the 
technocratic ruling stratum of the 
new order, bui civilization itself— 
any civilization. What can unc do 
with such human material V Mnkc a 
revolution ? But the working class 
loathes the very sight of them, and 
the cry “ kill the pigs ” testifies only 
to the mental sickness of those who 
utter it. People who invent such 
slogans arc themselves part of the 
disease they talk of curing. 

The Dinlektik (hr A nfk Wrung, 
then, has itself become an illustra- 
tion of the dialectical interplay 
between the critique of ‘’‘mass cul- 
ture ” and the utilization of this criti- 
que by the lenders of a new genera- 
tion of infuriated telly-watchers who 
rush into the streets whenever their 
blood boils over at tho sight of yet 
another massacre in some farawny 
country of which, alas, wc know only 
too much. It has become u common- 
place that the driving force behind 
(his non-stop protest is Ihc elenvnge 
between the omnipotence of the new 
technology and Ihe felt impotence of 
the individuals who service H and 
are served by it. The diagnosis is 
true and apposite. Its current exem- 
pt neation in the chaotic politics of 
the United Stales— nl once the most 
advanced and Ihc most conservative 
country of the Western world— bears 
out the statement that the Enlighten- 
ment has turned into its opposite. 
Only— and this is where tho two 
authors felt obliged in 1969 to 
modify their original prospectus — 
this particular dialectic is not con- 
fined to ihe Western world, let alone 
to the collapsing culture of Enro- 


pwn. bourgeois^. T 

the socialist camn“' ‘ *4- 
Proof one need only * 
current state 0 f 
Moscow and Peking **1 

On dialectical princip^, | 
come was to be ex^r j 
vcrxality of the crisis if 
effective unification of 
the new technology [ el ij* 
lnd„ s , 

fact that this revolution ut«I 
over great areas of ih c p^f 
the banner of socialism i»,Jf 

ajsrasa 

s?M!Kr=a 

cialism is on the jwiniTSI 
tormer significance. Whit 
tends is no longer a fob! 
choice between allernaiiv f ^S 
existence, but a convergenaSI 
a point where both system (I 
their common descent frJ* 

c P r*i.. held in COmm °n anal 
Enlightenment triumphed n -I 
enemies: the defenders ol& I 
industrial order. The socio-d 
cleavage symbolized by ibe^I 
partition of Europe in (945 fdl 
place as an imporiani bin sj 
nate aspect of Ihe global .mid 
lion in progress since (Ini &[■ 
the divergence between fa -1 
camps” loses its relevance 
measure in which both sides il 
global contest for prwraiimj 
front the threat of instant raw 
tion, 'nnd the subtler nxiufl 
technocracy: the latter sijnifnfl 
consciotis adaptation of ihe * al 
structure ” to the new i 
“ base ”, Hence the Mritem 
between the heirs of Moth 
W eber occurs within a 
of experience where the start! 
new order is at Iasi oul in tin 
the social structure his to! 
malleable on both sides of ikd 
cal divide, and it has fel 
became the original Bacociail 
is now close to fulfilment: 
has become the instrument ofi 
reconstruction. On wins! | 
ciples7 In the npme of wtei 
and values ? Science as such to 
answer to this question. Nu d 

ever have one. 


Trout Flies 
of Stillwater 


JQHN; GODDARD 

panipn^ jjto . Troiit' 


STORM JAMESON: 

Journoy .from the North 
Volume if," • „• : 

and Harvill jPrcss. 

A simple. If superficial, flay of distin- 
guishing this volume of autobiogra- 
phy from Its predecessor (reviewed in 
the TLS on October 2 . 1969) wpuld 
he to say that (his Is The Public as the 
former was The Private Life of Storm 
Jameson. Daisy Jameson, the clever 
abd ambit idus girl from Whttty who 


dcnly became a funclional organism 

Wl111 the survival of 
. tyrHers, nnd so of literature. ■ 

-People have their . occasions and 

Herman 

Ould had begun life as a poet, not 
necessarily major, but not tn be 
despised, As Secretary of the P.E.N. 

J?*- crcallVe] y smothered. Diplo- 
mic^ miinagement, even ” fixing ’’ 

imlStion ^ i&gemiity and 
imagination. His, one can be cum 

was the decision that Margatet Storm 
JameSon, rather than a man 

th t , , cri f is '' Shc c °mbined 
the virtues of both sexes. , Her mind 


with TJiornlon Wilder nnd John Dos 
Passes crowing Ihc Atlantic to repre- 
sent our ally soon-to-be and Prcsi- 
■dent Jameson, who had privately the 
voice of a girl, speaking from tho 
chau- with the authority of the 
Recording Angel. 

The first part of this new volume 
.covers Storm Jameson's finest years, 
^Second World War, its prelude 
nnd its aftermath. . It is perhaps the 
best thmg she hns written: tragic, 
out then for a temperament slanted 
towards sadness tragedy js a sort of 
reassurance; rich in the fulfilment of. 


the T’og ** (it curious coiilradki!* 
her boast of “ lucidity " al afi 
is a planned anli-climax- OlW 
page anti-climax fifty P?* 8 , 
devoted to a very tnoviq j 
criptlon of visits to Pd*' 
Czechoslovakia after Ihe j 
ihe remainder to a life ns*! 
arduous by age» jllnesi, lb ? m 
of reviewers, the rise in Ipe 
tho decline in the standard a 
but enlivened bj{ travel, to. 
loved France and Greece * 
the first time and vista to 
States, The author is now’ ** 

« ora ndmnther. The 




Robert Muller 
LQVELIFE 

Robert Muller has written loiif 
previous novels well fts stage 
plays and ft Itn scripts/Lovellfe/ 
m whi(;h the film direetdr hew 
acts out rhe fai-cc of his present 


nispdst/ts aymuosq - .. 
perfornr^ncewhich will: rankas 
fiis best novel to. date. ' J V.' 

15 June 30$/£130 ' : 


: :0 

bOih perSornlarmifter^artsinE 


•• f hewr^age. S^peOu!ea^ : . 

• betfe>:|tfeqd^ao fmriV • ■ ' 

- §v^i hb e^of -53 j»)oks. 

: a'nd. ; d.^nor me'literavy World; 
' to write- abbut tfie v * ■ 

^ GStterqanVmerithg bf a . 
renowned wn'ter. :. 

3.1 March Sbs/£1.50' ' 


Andrew Meisels 

SijNOFASTAR 

Aniepic novel about Jewish 
resi^fauce to ihe Roman ; » ■ . ■ 
occupation of Palestine in the 
first century A.D.,. which tells , 
the story of Simon BAr Kochba 
iSoh oi a Stai-) and his heroic i 
: leadership of the JeWs. Andrew :■! 

‘ Mehefb Has created a remarkable 
reconstruction in his: powerful ; 
narrative with vivid battle scenes 
and briiliant characterisation. 

20 April 35s/£1 i75 
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John Sladek 
THE MULLER-FOKKER 
EFFECT 

When a dog takes over Bob 
Shairp's job at National 
Arsenamid ne is 'digitalised' 
and stored on the now famous 
Muller-Fokker tape. Bob's 
[progress as a tape through the 
ives of a variety of alarmingly 
if el ike characters who represent 
the madness of ihe western 
world is hilarious and brilliant 
John Sladek has surely written a 
comic masterpiece. 

22 June 30s/£1.50 


Jimmy fireelln 

THE GANG THAT 
COULDN'T SHOOT 

i straight 

Jimmy Brestin has now written 
; his long awaited first novel. It is 
. pure Bresliri; funny and tough; 
ferociously humorous, brilliant 
; on every page, and it all starts 
, with the idea of 3 six-day bicycle 


; who are tough, murderous ai 
i stupid' U»S*Vbgue 
|4M&y 25s/£l,25:;.,:^ 


■-Kurban Said 

ALI AND NINO 

Set on the eve of the first World 
War in Baku, on the' shores of the 
Caspian Sea, this Transcaucasian 
classic describes the doomed 
romance of a young Mus|im> Ali 
and:a Christian girl, Nino. Lost 
..for over thirty years, the book 
now appears in' a first English 
■i titnsii¥tlbiii= : 

VA bdljiaritiy achieved hovel . . 

with a genius strong enough , v 
to Jump off tjmpage' J 6 hn Wain 
fip hhlhiroducuon): 1 r : 

■ii Juiie;36s/€1 30 .. . ^ ■ . . . 
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Private and psychedelic gurus 


1. KRJSHNAMLIMI: 
niL- Only Jlciululiun 
E«titcd by Mary Lutyens. 

175pp. (inlliinc/. 21s. 

TIMOTHY M- ARY : 

'He Pn lilies of Ecstasy 

301pp. MaeGibbun and Kec. if lf>s. 

Il seems nnlural in review these two 
bonks together. Krishnamurli. it 
may be recalled, was picked and nur- 
tured by the Theosophies 1 .Society lu 
/ill the role of the promised Messiah, 
but was courageous enough finally 
to decline the rule which had been 
assigned to him. This was the mure 
remarkable in that he had in fact 
had spiritual experiences of great in- 
tensity which convinced him thm he 
had something to teach anyone who 
had ears to hear ; but this role, as he 
suv.’ it, was that of a private guru, 
noi of a Messiah sponsored by the 
Thcofiophicu! Society. Dr. Timothy 
Leary is the exact reverse of this. He 
too ha-s had shattering spiritual ex- 
perience* -induced by L.S.D. —but 
he has not attracted the patronage of 
the Thcosophical Society or any 
other body Interested in Indian spiri- 
tuality. Unlike Krishna-nuirti, mod- 
esty seems alien to his character, and 
he has not hesitated to describe him- 
self as" Messiah, martyr, and con- 
troversial lender of the psychedelic 
To tnkc Krishnamurli first. His 
Intest book, The Only Revolution, is 
a very gentle book in the minor key. 

It is a series of short essays on medi- 
tation which all follow the same 
plan: some remarks on meditation 
(the leitmotiv of the book), a descrip- i 
tion of the landscape which gave rise j 
to them, and a dialogue with some t 
[M/son or persons in the context of s 
the landscape described. This rope- < 
lilive pattern becomes monotonous, 1 
and the reader feels that (he message < 
w not coming through : and this is i 
not surprising since, tradition ally, it is c 


ihc pcisun.ilitv of the guru ihai open* 
the eyes of the cli.vciplc rather than 
the verbalized form of die message 
he has in convey. The hook, indeed, 
ha* n certain gentle sweetness but 
nol the power in awaken the sleepy 
soul. ’1 he spirit dues dimly shine 
through, and it is the spirit of age- 
old Hindu India, gentle, a little tired, 
pamhci.sl i cully wise. K rishnamurti 
i may nol he exciting, but he is never 
.silly. 

With Dr. Lv.iry things are very 
different. The dedication and the 
foreword set the tone of The Politics 
of Ecstasy. The dedication: "To 
Rosemary, mute and friend from 
many lifetimes." The foreword: 
"Timothy Leary is the sanest, 
funniest, wisest man I’ve ever met.— 
Rosemary Leary." A nice little 
mutual admiration society il deux 
"from many lifetimes *\ As to the 
good doctor's sanity and wisdom, 
there could he two views about that. 
But " funny" — there may be people 
who will And this brash and Boring 
book funny, but one suspects that 
they would have to be pretty high on 
L.S.D. (for alcohol is of the devil; or 
else plain manic. 

ft is an unfortunate fact 
that almost no one can talk 
or write with even a semblance 
of sanity on drugs, parti- 
cularly L.-S.D. So too Dr. Leary, 
though he may be right in castigating 
the Intemperate zeal of [he scientific 
establishment in defence of a cause 
already lost, himself falls into the 
same excess in his defence of the 
wonder-working *' sacrament ” of 
L.S.D. One has the impression that 
one half of Dr. Leary is desperately 
anxious that what he stands for— 
the religious dimension of L.S.D.— 
should be taken seriously, but the 
other half of him constantly thwarts 
his purpose, for this second half is 
obsessively uncritical, sensational 
and sometimes plain stupid. This is 
a pity: for though he writes plenty 


nf “ excitingly “ dreary non>cn*e, he 
has tuned jn in ihc religious malaise 
of our times -the rejection by the 
young uf convcmional Christianity 
and (heir thirst for direct religious 
experience. 

This, he maintains, L.S.D. can pro- 
vide; for " I..S.D. is simply a key to 
opening up sensory, cellular, and pre- 
cellular consciousness so that you 
flow and harmonize with these differ- 
ent levels ". Setting aside the pseudo- 
scientific terminology, there would 
seem to be little doubt that L.S.D. cun 
and does produce what is often called 
" cosmic consciousness " or the 
"oceanic feeling"— a feeling which 
Teilhard de Chardin called the mys- 
ticism of "diffusion" throughout 
energy-mailer in its simplest form, a 
regress to a stale of "co-conscious- 
ness" as distinct from the mysticism 
of “central ion ” on to a cosmic and 
spiritual Centre which is a “ pro- 
gress ” towards what is both above 
and ahead. To identify oneself with 
what Teilhard again calls the "com- 
bined essence of all evil and all good- 
ness” is obviously fraught with 
danger, and Dr. Leary is well aware 
of this— rather irresponsibly so per- 
haps; for he has not the modesty 
to admit that he is a self-appointed 
Messiah with no obvious credentials 
and no direct spiritual experience ex- 
cept through L.S.D. 

What we miss in his writings is the 
keynote of all mysticism— peace. 
Always tensed up. always turned on, 
he is in a state of perpetual intoxica- 
tion : always a restless, unquiet mind 
m search of bigger and better reli- 
gious (and sexual) kicks. Krishna- 
murti seems to have put his finger on 


the whole Leary phenomenon when 
he says: 

What is the necessity of taking drugs at 
alt -drugs (hat promise a psychedelic 
expansion of (he mind, great visions and 
intensity 7 Apparently one takes them 
because one's own perceptions arc dull. 
Clarity is dimmed and one's life is rather 
shallow, mediocre ami meaningless; one 
takes them to go beyond this mediocrity, 

In other words one lakes them in 
order to inflate one's mediocrity and 
infinitely to expand one's essential 
littleness. This, surely, is the point. 
L.S.D. produces " cosmic conscious- 
ness ”, and cosmic consciousness is a 
religious experience— specifically, as 
Dr. Leary rightly secs, a typically 
Hindu experience (he incidentally 
describes himself as a Hindu): but 
cosmic consciousness is ns morally 
ambivnlem as the energy-mailer on 
which it appears lo be based. 

If, then, you wish to use LAD. 
to heighten religious experience 
under ibe guidance of a Messiah, pro- 
phet, guru, or what have you, then 
the moral and spiritual quality of the 
guru must be self-authenticating in 
its holiness. "Sacred”, “holy” 
‘‘sacrament”: the words cascade 
from the doctor's pen. And the holi- 
est of all, this middle-ugcd worship- 
per of youth serenely assures us, are 
of course the young ; for “ the pre- 
sent generation under the age of 
twenty-five is the wisest and holiest 
generation that the human race has 
ever seen Perhaps : for Dr. Leary 
despises and mistrusts the fifty-year- 
olds. Rightly perhaps. He too is now 
just fifty years old. Has he no rea- 
son at ail to despise and mistrust him- 
self 7 


H s present buck K in ■» J 

a collection of various M 

views, prose-poems i.fvT 
out m the Iona run iJl 

D hS? , f * a - Drop ' 0ul M 

able for us Iol aI m j, U( £ 

and misrepresentation £ 

NiJ 1 H i 0r ' ts tonen^ 
Nevertheless, there i, T 

sense beneath all theranL 
ver uage. Properly W 
really “‘holy" perlon, U* 
be used to enhance privja 
experience, but how m 
would claim a sufficient 
sanctity to try i 0 experi 
others as well as on f 
Krishnamurli ! m a mej ^ 
obtrusive holiness; so Iq 
the last word to him: 

An immature and squalid bit 

and does have visions ol » 
consciousness, and experiwaf 
nizes according lo its own 
This immaturity may be grafa 
of making itself successful in 
and achieving fame and nois 
gurus whom it follows are d 
quality and state. Meditate 
belong to such as ihese. 

Nor, for that matter, ettai 
permissive days would oflte 
associate Indian m editor* 
two hundred orgasms in aoe 
L.S.D. session. But perhaps 
inurli (whom Dr. Leary 
with approval) is not yet fat) 
in. 

The Politics of 
be published on April 9 il 
Paladin, the new GraDadial 
paperback imprint. 
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A standard book completely revised 

Land and 


BRENDA COLVIN 


This irapor tahEpidneering study, 
long out of print, has been 
thoroughly revised, expanded and 
developed In the light of theory 
and practice sine? it was first 
published 25 years ago. Miss 

.. ■ Colvin’s combination of shrewd 

intellect and vision make of the 

work n full introduction fo aes- 
,v , , • thctic awareness and control of 

¥£ the h'story, tho principles, the prob- 
nml 1 9 ^ soluHbns set out by someone of deep experience. 

digrams and drawings by Richard Wesimacott and many 

notable phoiographS; with extended captious. • 

0 7195 1800 8 ■ Publication March J 6th 1 84s net 

Education and Ecstasy 

GEORGE B \ LEONARD . • i 

This ;ba(ik -goes to the heart of all the fiiss and controversy abort ! 
jfag* } a ^X: Any tepchec or parent who reads this book will ' 

A W wm baacd onuivvelve war 
Study of.American teacWni methods It applies to schooling aSu ■. 

.0 7195 1921 7 . - ■ Publication Marchl6{h ; Y' ; T. 35a riot 

For the Centenary oFCharies Dlckens’ dcatb ' ' ■■ V ; ; . 

Hie Charles Dickens ; % ■ \ : 
Companion 

By MlCNAELaud 
MpLllS HARDWICK 
.'Characters,' plot-summaries chronblo-' 
gfeal tables, a sketch of Dickens’ career,: , ■. 
and an rtnthbtogy of quotations, the! 
original illustrations are Well represented J 
by c fine ossortmont bf Yjghettte. r , ';> : : ' 

The Observer . . • ' *•; 0 7i95Ti873‘ 3 

illustrated, PapprbfiCk, edition ‘'4 Os jie 



J A New Voyage to the Country of ibe 
Houyhjibnms 

Being the Fifth Part of the Travels 
into Several Remote Parts of the 
World by Lemuel Gulliver. 

From an unpublished manuscript 
edited, with notes, by Matthew 
Hodgart 

91pp. Duckworth. 25s. 

Professor Hodgart, in this marine 
table, presents his readers with a first- 
hand account of student protest in 
action. He does not analyse or diag- 
nose or speculate; he simply 
describes ; he sets down what he has 
. seen.^ And he has seen plenty, and 
seen it close at hand ; for he spent a 
sabbatical yenr as a Visiting Profes- 
sor at Cornell University during the 
worst of its student troubles, and the 
evidence he offers here is that of his 
own eyes and ears. 

Professor Hodgart presents his 
material In the form of a Fifth Part 
to Gulliver's Travels, into which he 
introduces his students as Revolting 
Yahoos. It must be said that the 
brilliance of his pastiche and the 
elaboration with whioh fie reproduces 
the narrative style and idiom of his 
original tend to obscure the features 
of his allegory. It is plain enough 
that the Yahoos represent the students 

. m revolt and the Houyhnhnms the 
Faculty ; there l s no mistaking the 
i„Hn 5 6 fV^.'^LLS, ; , .kept 
n Reserve for any grave Emergency 
Jj* arise” and called in "to 

"SfSS’YiSW the, Stables 
'SJJ-Jf 6 liberal Horses— the Roan; 

the, Chestnut aiJ". 

‘ iri type^ P«rhaw 

la ■ individuals, among theTacademlc 

•■■'nS2j£f ,y *S e * ■ universities ' 

-r^ome. • Bur- .-Ah author’^ 

at expense of 
X ,b»;' *anth' ; - mere are tit ' 


of Yahoos truths that would hardly 
be acceptable in a direct report. 

Certainly the New Gulliver docs 
not pull his punches : " The outxtand- 
mfi characteristic of the New 
Yahoos ", he tells us, " Is that they 
do greatly indulge in Copulation. As 
I observed from my Ledge on the 
first Occasion, nnd I was later to 
receive many confirmatory Proofs, 
sexual Play laketh Place almost with- 
out “mw among ihcm And, after 
the Greet Sit-in of which Professor 
Hodgart was a witness, it was found, 
according 10 Captain Gulliver (who 
adds a letter, making “ alt " a four- 
letter word). .Chat the Yahoos had 
deposited their Excrements In 
extreme amounts all over the Hay 
and Floors 

Even more disgusting [he continues] 
vna the Report from a Herding Horse 
that the Female Yahoos of the Gang 
nad stanch'd their Menstrual Flow with 
Hay and Leaves, which they flung at 


tile advancing Bull*, a 
abhorrent to Nature, whereolw 
revolting Tokens on the Ftoer. ' 
Strong stuff : our home-groi 
have evidently still a' guild i 
learn from thilr W 
Berkeley and Columbia 
protest, like everything 
stronger nnd louder and nfl 
lent In the United States 1 # 
counterpart in Britain ; » 
bred academic rebels cap 
the Yahoos of the camp^l 
King's Rood Is u pale* 
Haight Ashbury. 

It was with a natural 
Professor Hodgart 's N**. 
made good his escape u 
Yahoos of the New WjJ 
native land, and no douW 
enjoyed a similar seme 
security when he exchange 
balical surroundings at ^ 
the Sabbath calm of in * 1 
of Sussex. j 


Race questions 


an^Ie,- 


VERNON BARTLETT 1 
The Colour of their Skin 
211pp. Chatto and Windus. 3 Os. 

Mr. Bartlett is surely right In judging 
relations between the while and the 
non r white races of the world to be 
pne.- of rhe major problems facing 
mabkmd. In his own approach to 
the problem, he is on the side of the 
^gefe’ ^thout being carried away 
by. his, Meals. His is not a scholarly 
treatise, nor does it claim to be ; but 
it is a study and assessment based on 
acts.' 

discussing ’South Africa, for 
» : ■ f* set* out first 

^-/VfOeBni proportions of 
fi c jj racial i 8 rou P a & k- 

SSr la aiscussing the colaiir ques- 
•■’SSJSi^SaPy^' records the fact— 


this approach. It « 
however, to read the ^ 
elate its merit, but 
rather than optjnnstic 
Is he right, for insla^ 
gleam of hope ? D . ,h J ^ 
practice of apartheid in®* 
is forcing South Afncw* 
and act on the unpaifl** 
it realistic to be w 
South Africa’s 
aid, and influence. ^ 
Black Africa 7 As Mfi J 3 
self comments, not W{ 

" genuine equably & 

'sfsiss, 
ssaaSS 

South Africa should^ 




srm^wj y-uxT sst!* ^ for tpIeraniS?, aerve asa s — ; 
W^,c^fnly . cannot critidre is all to the good 


mits of despair 


iWVAN* 

jti ihe Bazooka 
jb) Rhys Davies. 

, peter Own. 35s. 

mk dun thirty years Anna 
J rt ho died in l%«. was a 
addict. Much of her life, 
j* tried on many occasions to 
hi spent in psychiatric clinics, 
an beings arc hateful; I loathe 
aili faces and messy emotions, 
tw destroy them all . ■ . they vc 
, rejected me and betrayed 
jie wrote, defiantly claiming 
iuh the help of drugs she and 
fast ear could speed to- 
. Motion, "the mineral beauty 
son-human world " among the 
^mountains where she would 
rfjiid invulnerable. Her para- 
^>uules everywhere— even the 
femble critical praise she re- 
(oi As\'litui Piece 1 1 940) and 
19671 or appreciation of her 
for painting nnd interior de- 
co could not alter her concept 
aiipiul world or save her from 
i 

ijjiisceni, tihe-refore. that this 
dim book of a dozen or so 
pee*. collected with an i n tro- 
ll bj- her friend R'hyis Davies, 
jjrovkk merely a depressing 
«/, 3 lon-inlimulc intrusion 


into a sad case-history, flic kind id 
tribute about which it is both imper- 
tinent and soulless to make literary 
comments. Yet although these stories 
may. us the introduction says, pro- 
vide “ some inkling of the reason 
why a person begins to take drugs ", 
the striking -and perhaps frighten- 
ing- -impression they give is not 
■merely that Anna K avail was a very 
good writci but that it was drugs, 
and her paranoiac stale of mind, that 
made her good. Because of her de- 
spair, because of her experience of 
hallucination and psychedelic vision, 
because of her wiMing, even per- 
suasive. acceptance that she was 
doomed, she seems to have been cap- 
able of extraordinary insight and 
perfect control over the words in 
which she describes whul il is like 
to be ihcrself. Like Sylvia Plath, she 
deliberately uses the' simplest, most 
matter-of-fact language about her 
slate of mind : 

Darkness thickens, rises, creeps lip 
10 my knees. To mv waist. Vertebrae 
00 1 lapse, spine sinks into flic dark. 
Hair goes nest. Face now. Eyes 
sucked out of sockets, smooth a* oys- 
ters sliding down the blaok drain. 
Suddenly incj’re all among the lost 
things. The dnrk ingurgitates every- 
thing. myself included. It's disturbing 
all right. 

In all the stories there is an X. or a 
K, or " Oblomov "—a man, various 


;tting started 


PfliJOTT; 

kEraoiple of Indulgence 
| Gilder and Boyars. 30s. 

Mr. Elliott has pul togctlier 
& like a finished novel than 
ritsf fair-copy of the sundry 
m, piecemeal developments, 
arts and dry runs which an 
from beginner might aectimu- 
jnsjan average preamble to a 
■aittion. First find a mime 
r&Lala, Wilmot. Then take 
a*« one by one, coax them 
Nnj by making them lonely 
^ at some alien event or 
locale— funeral wake, 
perfume shop, motorcycle 
JfflW these embryos to .stare 
w.lhcrc, and start thinking, 
2 *bout yourself ; the pant- 
ri$Jy « trying to become a 
; i "“.another name. Arnic, 
}l»bel. The Colonel, and be 
fl *°r u stretch ot words. 
Araie and Wilmot together, 
J "}?. the streets looking for 
f Giorgio 7 Doubtful, he's 
k 11 letter from a 

t rtr naps she i s Lala. 

|*STHini doc«, not parody Mr. 
raj ® 11 15 “ot meant to. A run 
PPgcs offers a limpid little 


mood-picce headed "conversation: 
Pablo Neruda ", Wilmot on a visit 
to two elderly sisters (nol met subse- 
quently), an unpunctiialed writing 
exercise called "faces", n riveting 
memoir of adolescence, and Giorgio 
rc-rcnding his long letter. There are 
nineteen such items in seventy pages, 
u sequence but hardly a structure. 
The second half of the book is more 
integrated. Arnic, Wilmot and Lula 
arc discovered motoring together 
through some hostile landscape 
(Gaelic with u touch of grim faery 7). 
are mysteriously intimidated by the 
locals, and eventually drift off, sep- 
arately, on undeclared quests, 
through bhc archaic countryside. 
Briefly, this trio relate, then bleakly 
part, encumbered with a vague pur- 
posefulness which feels derived less 
from them than their author. 

Fortunately, the texture of Mr. 
Mlioll's writing is startling enough 
lo modify the feeling that he has 
cleverly turned his bits into a book. 
For cxumplc. the sketch of remem- 
bered early youth, “skating at mid- 
night ", may look fairly unattached 
to anyone or anything else, but the 
reportage has a precision and trans- 
parency which insulate (he piece 
from any obvious literariness. 

Flakes are clinging U» die narrow win- 
dow sill. The roof has changed colour 


from Europe and other women to 
kfadHi'n* ... welcome the prospect of their fifth 

30s. child - only, perhaps because uf the 

iuJ . ... scare in a stormy sail, the baby 

SJfouv a recipe miscarries and their marriage must 

a- "jhvcniences for any weather its first sad readjustment, 
tt fat<v i Cr M a ^ to action. For LeU. childless and temperamcn- 
«el 1 balanced tul, marriage to Dan is wonderfully 

I'Wi letail 1 '^ c ^lundTuI of renewed in the moonlight ufter the 
u ■.**“* ^ thcir t»ar* distress of coping with her friend 


get-together 
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f Fallen idol 


men. who make some feeble gesture 
of involvement or love, who momen- 
tarily appear as possible redeemers 
in the shape of doctor, night visitor, 
or sympathetic companion. Yet only 
the impersonal race-track heroes, 
who adopted an unhappy adolescent 
girl us a suri of den-inolhe>. unsenli- 
mcnlally sharing her from cai lo ear. 
and sharing with her their reckless 
cynicism and gaiety, gave her the feel- 
ing of belonging, of living “a real 
fairy talc ". Even this, the only happy 
period of her life, was doomed after 
the extreme had luck " of being 
saved from j fatal crash to spend two 
vciirs hating the doctors battling for 
her life. In the title story, Julia, her 
plastic syringe (" my bazooka ,r > 
safely in the bag hooked over her 
arm. lies alone under a dirty blanket, 
all the bright brave moments of her 
life flickering in eonfusLon across the 
scene of her death by a flying bomb. 
It would not have done for Anna 
Kavan lo give up either her 
" bazooka " which provided such a 
premonitory vision, or Ihc bitter, des- 
pairing detachment which enabled 
her to describe the "nothing" that 
Julia has become; horrifying and 
poignant as this epitaph may be, il 
is also, paradoxically, evidence of u 
talent those doctors were right to 
save and which all hi-r own efforts 
failed to destroy. 


ftffObleMi ■ , V “ ,c ir. mar* uisircvs nr. coping wuii nv> ■*-**« 
in , * 1C Rticbel’s suicide. This sudden death 
N k ovpi- w hen the provides the excuse for the weekend . 

W *S v )C 2L 1j,c will probably gathering, for Rachel, neurotic and 
# mere, V * guill-provoking. has left behind a , 
r’lWe to .shambling and. cynical husband 1 
■ii ' . W - have CJaud. who needs reassuring by_ his 

iV°t ' ■. . friends and his distantly supercilious , 

/Nkfh | n ‘ • e n,,v cliSl\ half-brother Richard, over : from 
S ^ ttW ^ the acadeqiic life .'in England with his 
5 ^ fetors c .^nged the frigid painter wife Anne. .There is 
ffiiflWtl'dfSS . also.: the child. Mark, precocious and 

T^fe rv ..*r° 1 l,,1 ll lines of withdrawn, whose future' triusl vb* 

. various sorted out by ifie-e reluctant, self- 
rtitl " e .*'*({ n ificunce absorbed adults. Add an elderly 
? : a widow, wisely independent of Ibe 

bj:, ; -«th ( thr.. - * L ^ n Rb‘ l, d world she must soon leave, and a 
fcN* the 'reacM.? 1 - • r hOther loquaciously extrovert Black hedan- 
of hw M Ciillcd Walter, eveiy one's favour- 
buck ite m:in, ahd ihe gjthering cfcrtrly 


JIM lU'MI K ; 

Wulkinu in the Fniiilvd Sunshine 
l*»5pp. Faber and Fahui. 2Xs. 

This novel is ahoul ;* young couple, 
Rich and Judy, and a slightly older 
man. Allen, who brought them to- 
gether when lie was running a 
Youth Theatre in their home town. 
Allen was a kind of god to the boys 
and girls who came under his influ- 
ence, so much so that one boy 
called Peier, who later committed 
suicide, kept a diary in which he 
recorded his feelings about Allen 
and what he said and did. 

But Rich and Judy arc growing 
lip : they are married now and she is 
pregnant. They go to visit Allen at his 
mother's home and lie then takes 
('hem off to Scotland, 10 a cottage in 
the mountains. Allen is now revealed 
in a different light : away from the 
theatre he seems to have nothing to 
offer ; less sure of himself, his 
attitudes nnd actions often seem 
theatrical, even nnive. Thus he 
wants to pin up u picture of a dead 
African— a victim of war— on the 
wall because " what really mn tiers 
... is to confront the fact in one’s 


own mind’’. Matters? To whom 7 
To dying Atiicuns? And again, he 
upsets hjs young friends by bringing 
home a moon- laced simpleton he 
picked up on the road — lot is he 
not human too ? 

H> the time they return lo Eng- 
land, where Rich's mother is dying, 
the young couple have learned ii bit 
more about themselves and about 
Allen. Or. at least, that would seem 
to be ihc idea, but as a novel it ia 
really too personal lo be satisfactory 
—-and too obscure : the significance 
of Peter’s suicide, for instance, wax 
lost on this reader. 

It is one. tff those novels in which 
the words seem 10 get in the ivay. 
T here will, no doubt, be reviewers 
who will praise Mr. Hunter’s 
" style but what kind of a style is 
it that is constantly drawing atten- 
tion to itself at the expense of 
clarity 7 

Sir Basil Liddell Hart spent the 
last eighteen months of his life finish- 
ing the History of the Second World 
War which he began in 1947, and 
Cassell announce that it will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. 


unit thickened its shape. Snow is drifting 
down In funnels on the whole (own, on 
die dreary streets nnd roundabouts, in 
the factory yards. It softens the Iron 
cruelty. It muffles the screech of 
machinery. 

Nol all the set-pieces are as con- 
trolled as this one, but scvurivl suc- 
ceed as well on their differently 
chosen terms. Two nnisicnl diver- 
sions stand out ; Giorgio listening lu 
:i l.uoky Thompson record, and " the 
singers of slid songs ”, an aficionado's 
essay on a declining caste of folk 
singers. There are moments in this 
where Mr. Elliott seems bent on an 
affectionate pastiche iff styles, enthu- 
siasms and periods, a possibility 
which could he extended to the rest 
tsf .the hook. -Certainly, Another 
Example of Inti 11 he nee shows la Ion t 
enough to lake on the definitive col- 
lection of parodic exercises. But Mr. 
Elliott ought not to go that easy way, 
Impish about its own shape, dilet- 
tante towards characterization, ail 
over the place 1 usually from choice) 
by most .norms, his book nevertheless 
has an atmospheric and psycho- 
logical fibre which is very compelling 
and assured. Mr. Elliott’s writing 
could now gel either straighter or 
more wry, but whatever the direc- 
tion it should be exciting stuff. . 


Important re-issue 
of the novels of 
Rider Haggard 

One of the most compulsive story- . 
tellers of all time I 



V - :■ : 


promises lots of psychological 
drama. 

1 The trouble is that Miss Hilsin- 
ger. who teaches English at' a Mas- 
sachusetls university, is so con- 
cerned tn establish the verbal coun- 
terpoint of these awesomely self- 
conscious intellectuals, by having 
them discuss their lives in snatched 
allusive metaphor, that it leaves her 
iittle room to arouse the reader’s 
sympathy for any individual. Lcla . 
may grieve when she later hears of 

old' Mrs.. MacleodV death.' Claud 

may dispose of hiV sbn ancf , hjs - , 
gtriltr- Walter may be shocked into 
awareness of hLs racial responsibili- 
ties -but. ' •’ pcrhdps because Theif 
lives have so suddenly and arbitrar- 
ily converged arid then separated, 
none of these tidy reassessment 
seems of much concern to ■. the 
others - Lifln’s solitary,, specu lations. ■ 
as she revisits thif now, chilly, and , 
deserted summer house, -are the:;, 
banal regrets and consolations of 
most of our scrapbook memories, 
the pale imitation' uf a yirginia 
Woolf gazing over Miv, niRihger S 1 - 
sensitive shoulder. . . , , : • 







Graham Grssndi * J Rl<ter Haggard .perhaps ihe greatest of all who . 
I,,.;.,' ■ . enchanted us when we were young. 1 1 

Rgdyard Kipling; 'Never was a batter tain teller or. to my mind, a man' 
•v / with a more convincing imagination. 1 . ■ 

Seventeen tides will be available with attractive new picture lactate, 

18? npl each. ■■ • 
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The arrival of the FO professionals 


r»E AND CINEMA 
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/AHA .*». Ml-. INI- It: line nf .-njuiiiK-nt. J his is a Jiiu- 

I lie Foreign Of flu: mill I n reign isfaincj. densely reasoned hook. 
INilley fHVH-l U 14 which well repays the lime needed to 

2t*2pp. Cambridge University 1’iess. ' I ^' UI ^ '*■ 

LJ 5s. In Lord .Salisbury's day. I he Jerks 

in I he Foreign (Mice were merely 

.... . . i r . i r ii £ clerks by function. 'I hey were 

Thu very yowl shorl study, full of , ' . ... ,, , 

.,,.1 kn.» 8*-nlfemcn by hirih as well: “Men 


I’tiKcy I89H-PJI4 

2(*2p|i. ( iimbritlge l.’imcrsiiv Ihess. 
U 5s. 


new facts and new ideas, shows how 


British foreign policy was made in f™ u P knuwn t0 

■he two fatal decades before the First •° r<, . i S f | sbur - v or I™ 1 * ' ccre ; 

Wtirltl War. The author, a fellow of iry di , d l no1 app!y to enlcr - and 

New Hall, Cambridge, is familiar l° nw ? diplomats wen undreamt of. 
with all the archives bearing on her . cruils * were uwteftload to have 
subject and all the recent English P riViltc *"****”. » n <! m the most 
«-* «*■ 

H (which includes » number of ut H |j f or their first two years. Harold 
articles of her own). She has pro- Nicolson found dial after ten years* 
duced. style only apart, u model of service, mid after lax, his salary 
how history .should he pul together, amounted to £86; this was in 1919, 
Impeccable research, deep thought, by which lime the revolution Mrs! 
inui a comprehensive understanding .Steiner describes was accomplished, 
of one country's political machine, Its main point was that the former 
arc here combined with a matching clerks wok over the actual formula- 
comprehension of the world scene [ion of policy, and drew into their 
on which the book's events and own hands decisions about all points 
characters are placed. I he result ih not of cardinal importance The 

\ l n°V S S fUl : ,‘ d r llIOn ,ffl ,?*, hnt ? y ' Secrc,fi ry of Shite was left to decide 
of -Rngland and Europe Only a few Clirdi n ai , points himself ; though 
oddities of spelling and syntax, and ho haU ro undcrl;ikc n[m he ^ 

rMr P°n*»bility before Parliament for 


otherwise excellent book, 


nil the other decisions, however 


Nominally, Mrs. .Steiner has minor. Mail his underlings made for 
written a piece of administrative his- b ,ni - 

lory, for she confines herself to the Salisbury used to glance, at least, 
organization and affairs of a single at every dispatch that entered or left 
department of slate. Yet she avoids the office ; Jiis red " S " can be found 
the dreariness of subject-matter and at the foot of the most trivial as well 
the official diction that often make as the most portentous state papers 
departmental histories unreadable; approving the leave arrangement, of 
and she docs this without falling obscure legation chaplain, us well as 
back on anecdolnge.' The anecdotes laying down the principles on which 
arc there all right — the French this country could contract alliances 
cricket, played with dispatches on Mrs. Steiner agrees with Professor 
dull afternoons by a staff that, like Grenville in having to contradict 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square, the impression that .Salisbury's 
infiXrf At four L W1, 5 aft daughter gave ua in -her splendid but 

S? 1 . f °- 4unch (or u rath f> fr oti) unfinished Jife of him: that he 

SfZSt "KPr!* 11 a m|nute h J diiecte4 th e main Hnes of policy In 
mil ^ ? Clarendon in the private letters to ambassadors 
w?*.! ■ someone ,,u,st be m the which left no official trace Mrs 
office by noon every weekday)— but .Steiner finds that during his last 
they, are not allowed to deflect the spell a* Foreign Secretory (1 895- 


e- 1 9001. he "kepi hi-, officials fully 
k, informed *' of vvliai he was doing, 
lo Even he found ihe burden of the 

office loo heavy to hear jointly wilh 
, s that of being Prime Minister -the 

full double harness has only once 
y been worn since, by MacDonald in 
e 1924: not wilh happy results. After 
n the Khaki Election of 1900. Salisbury 

0 handed the Foreign Office over to 

Lord l.ansdowne, who had been 

. sharply criticized for his handling of 
, Ihe War Office, as exposed by the 
• early disasters of Ihe Boer War. and, 
e being ton grand to .sack, was moved 

1 on. 

Lansdowne. as a great gentleman 
[ and a descendant of Talleyrand, was 
1 well equipped for the splendours as 
well as the details of diplomacy ; hut 
Salisbury and Balfour, his Prime 
Ministers, tended to settle the main 
lines of policy for him, when he was 
not being cajoled direct by Paul Cnm- 
bon, the French ambassador. In Dec- 
ember, 1905, he was replaced by Sir 
Edward Grey, the first Foreign Sec- 
retary from the House of Commons 
for nearly forty years. Under Grey, 
who held office for nine years, the 
administrative revolution— for which 
the office staff had been preparing 
since the turn of the century — was 
pushed right through. 

It was not in the Foreign Office 
alone that civil servants began to 
assert their influence over policy in 
just the years that Mrs. Steiner's 
monograph covers. Mr. Gladstone's 
former Private Secretaries, that dis- 
ciplined crew of just and obedient 
administrators whom he had planted 
at various strategic points in and near 
the Treasury, were now renehing re- 
tiring age or dying off : only the im- 
perturbable Godley. the permanent 
head of the India Office, continued to 
bury himself in routine paper. 

At the Board of Education, for in- 
stance, Sir Robert Moranl indulged 
his Wykebamical desire to do good, 
Hnd dominated his ministers as well 
as his subordinates. At the Admiralty 
the electric personality of Sir John 


y Fisher imposed itself, from 1904 to 
;. 1910. on four .successive poliiicui First 
c Lords; called back from retirement 
1 in the autumn of 1914, Fisher met his 
e match next spring in the equally clcc- 
? U ic Winston Churchill. No one would 
i call the admiral a civil servant ; but 
r his is a good example of how the pro- 
i fessionuls called the tunc to which 
> the politicians danced. Ami mcan- 
i while, ai the Committee of Imperial 
1 Defence, the young Maurice Man- 
: key, as imperturbable as Godley and 
, as determined as Fisher, was forging 
I ihe machine that was to take over, in 
December, 1916, the running of Bri- 
lain in everything except essentials: 
the Cabinet .Secretariat, by which we 
are largely governed today. 

Young and able men in the foreign 
service had got bored, by the turn of 
the century, with the dullness of much 
of their work. They would have 
been unimpressed by the sheer com- 
mon sense of Sir Thomas Sanderson 
( 'Lamps ", from his enormous spec- 
tacles), who wrote to one of them in 
J902: 

There is no profession or career, which 
arier a certain experience, and again 
from tone Co lime, does not seem dis- 
heartening and repulsive. It is ihe men 
who are not deterred by these eonsideru- 
tlons, who hold light and do not wobble, 
who think mainly of their work and little 
of their prospects, who make sieadv or 
rapid or great careen as the ease may be. 

As soon as Sanderson had been re- 
placed as Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary Jate in 1905, after .some stiff 
intrigue, by Sir Charles Hurdinge, the 
new men had their way. 

"The new administrative system 
says Mrs Steiner, "resulted in a 
of power among 
senior officials. A group «>f ex- 
tremely able men had come into the 

h»!i!b!S 0 7 ” f influence * men who 
had decided views and were all t 0 o 

anxious to make these views 
Miown ; she means Hurdinoe 1 
"J 4 * 1 > rren within 

the office and Sir Francis Bertie who 1 
had just left it for the Paris cm- 1 

£ Ji’ thcn Ih<! mosl covclc<! P*«l : 


Frankfurter 
Buchmesse 
24. bis 29. 
September 








* 


^ in . filing them u 
chance to air their views whs a re- 
vision of the office's method of bund- 
ling papers.* A central registry was 
confined to clerks, and so distribu- 
ted that quite junior officials could 
minute their opinions on new papers 
on tholr way up to their seniors. The 
result was lhal 

The foreign secretaries of the period 
were well served by their officials 
. ™ lo s F d of response, the clarity of 
analysis and the attention to detail was 
indeed impressive These officials hud 
fnni courage of their convictions; oven 
Junior derks wore willing to state their 
views however unwelcome In their 


; A11 ‘he vital work i„J 

new system through l ;; 

1 Lyre C rowe who 1 
* <1920-25) became ^ ll ' 

■ himself. CrowcWtS^ 

I and charm arc well Hfe 

1 more tactfully,** If 

' People up ihe wrong S 1 ' 

1 wiisan art critic ; hh li 

■ wile were boLh GermaTt 
fool in England in JS8l 
cen, io cram for ihe ii? 
trance examination. Hi. 
learning and interest r tL 
sun ly wide. A fascS 
photos! ills shows that hiiTL 
for 1891 included OaSJ 
volumes of Balzac, the & 

Da * later he rf J 

ihe other two), and Miha? 
em-e of Sea Power on m* 
in 1923, while Permaiwn 
Secretary, he was Kbsorbia* 
c onn, «l. Churchill, Wilde it 
h-s well as the lirsi ediiiosd 
gcnslei n \ Tm talus. Earle i 
years as resident clerk, “ht 
dispatches entering or hL 
department and explored j 
records of British foreign n 
his spare time tie made u i 
study of modem European 
A friend of his wrote tiui Ae 
*' Sl *ch a heat in his spirit ihf 
ledge of history and cofies 
polities, acute judgment uj 
of exposilion ran toother 
kind of incandescence which 
everything on which his 
feeling and words were 

Crowe has never been 
Germany, or by many 
cals, for having been 
anti-German in the p 
urged on his colleagues* 
ors ; best exemplified in b 
memorandum of January t. 
Mrs. Steiner notes tint harie 
fleeted the opinions of most 
senior hierarchy.. Hewasii! 
a voice in the wilderness'. T 
Foreign Office staff were a 
man at this time is siifl off 
made cause for complain 
fact they were quite right u 
Fritz Fischer's researches hm 
proved -whut everybody* 
lo look at the time could sNfK 
self- -that the ruling groups* 
hejminc Germany were j»ssl 
resentful of Great Britain's , 
and strength and world pig 
longed for nothing so won , 
the overthrow of Ihe Brii&<* 
And. lest anyone should By 
vivc. in the light of Mrs. Sg 
new material on the con*! 
crisis of July, 1914, anofenlfl 
lions about whethef UwDail 
might then usefully bawajy 
wise, let us remember ww 
culled such guesswork 
forty years ago: “ Pills IPS 
earthquake." 


Judging Italy 


Frankfurt 
Book Fair 
September 
24*10 2^ 

FolreduLivre 
deFrancfort 
24au 29 
Septembre 
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ERNESTO RAGIONIERJ , 
ftfllla gindiciUa 1861-1945 
873pp. Ba ri; Lalerza. L.8.000. 

Outsiders' opinions are generally, if 
not instructive, at least interesting, 
as nmoh for their mistakes as for 
their rightness, for their Jack of 
understanding as for their insights. 
ItMd tfuduwa 1861-1945 is sub- 
S ovyero la storia degli ilalian; 
b fS altri ! in words. 
It shows, through translated extracts 
from forego sources, how Italy 
looked ^from outside until the end 
of fiie Second World War. 

; * 8°° d jdea, but badly organ- 
ized;, a book nearly 900 pages long 

plannjng ’ afler a,| « If 

JWf; to we. This one seem, 
KffiS rather than display. 
It .j tormafibn. No author is given 
JM*; extract 8 ; he 
l 0 °toole ■ as " w. 
S ° f i J ; Gool, hel s - Chris- 


or Cove, and more gues^ 

like Duff-Cooper, lord, ■ € 

bury. R.C., lord, 
along the top 
unhelpfully vague. The njft 
no difference between 
authorship of an ■rtWJ 
mention in the- lc * f .£] 
else's. ’’ 

1 But there are 0 ood . t !$lj 
in it Engels on the P r| S[J - 
socialism, Rosa 1 
peasant rising In SKs3f 
Sabatier on modernjJ,| 
Trevelyan on CagjgJJ 
causes, pro and anti-tn* a 

and 3P*“!" 

Wickham .Steed. S j 
nesses of the SeC- ^ J 
War in ■ 
livelier, but 

House- of ^ 

and anti- fascism ja B f ffll 
is well' worth ha v, h8> . 
hilariously ill-mformed ^: 
verman. assertmg ^^CT 
there was 

merely a pro-f^ ; %:ig 
(as everyone • k nB 7* ■'W 
aqt|-fasCKt prolera/wt. 


etween the stage and the language 


JONES CARLISLE : 

«rc from the Grceuroom 

University of North Carolina 
London : Oxford University 


CE CHARNEY i 
>a Hamlet 

Princelon University Press. 
. oxford University Press. 

i 

jjTH MUIR (Editor): 

ppttirB Survey t 22 

Unual Survey of Shakespearean 

I md Production. 

Cambridge University Press. 


Id these books is concerned in 
jnywith the interpretation of 
it’s characters in their 
contexts. In Shakespeare 
fc Greenroom Mrs. Carlisle re- 
us that the kind of psycho- 
tpproach we associate with 
s criticism (and sometime- 
wilh Hartley Coleridge’s in- 
jo " put Shakespeare out of 
joa, and consider Hamlet 
person, a recently deceased 
nee") originated in eight- 
y discussions of stage 
s before it was taken 
if ihe literary critics. The 
interpretations which she has 
1 provide more than ample 
j to Mr. Charncy’s point 
in Hamlet that "if 
of the pl»y as pre- 
,tt aclors in a theater, 
notion of character docs 
so farfetched". Bradley 
commended those who 


“ read a piny more or less ns if they 
were actors who had lo study all 
the parts ", but Mr. C-harney's 
approach lo character is made 
through u close study of the styles 
and visual imagery of the play; 
indeed, he rinds tlud the military 
and political imagery of Hamlet 
"forces us to abandon our unheal- 
thy preoccupation wilh the psycho- 
logy of the hero Correspond- 
ingly. in the current issue of Shake- 
speare Survey, Gareth Lloyd Evans 
charges the Royal Shakespeare 
Company wilh putting Shakespeare 
out of Ihe question by failing to 
give full value to the language of 
" what are, afler all, verbal master- 
pieces " ; he convicts the actors and 
their directors of neglecting " the 
totality of what Shakespeare’s char- 
acters are, and how they express 
themselves ”, in favour of " a 
merely ‘ naturalistic ' interpretation 
of character ".In the same volume, 
Northrop Frye's observation that 
the characters of the comedies “ are 
essentially functions of the plot" 
takes us a long way from both the 
stage and the language, but several 
of the other contributors argue 
for n conception of dramatic charac- 
ter which. like Mr. Charney's 
approach to Hamlet, is based on an 
analysis ol the self-conscious artifice 
of stnge illusion. Paradoxically, it 
seems, while aclors tend to think of 
the characters ‘.is real people, it is 
now critics who interpret them in 
terms nf the stage. 

The material from which Mrs. 
Carlisle has compiled her survey of 
actors' reflections upon the four 
major tragedies is highly miscella- 
neous, and formal criticism. Lhal of- 


Granvi lie- Barker for instance, is noi be immediately apparent lo 
compounded with incidental rc- reader cm' spectator ", His elucida- 
mnrks and fragments of personal lion of meaning in individual 
reminiscence culled from memoirs, words, and in passages of stage 
letters and newspaper interviews, action indicated by the text, is often 
Moreover, since she is more con- illuminating-— although, given the 
corned wilh what actors have said historical approach, one wonders 
or written than with stage perform- why the play's critical and self- 
ance itself. Garrick, Mrs. Stddons, conscious altitude to style has not 
Macrcady. Irving, and Olivier are .been referred to the governing Eliz- 
somewhat up-staged by minor but abclhun principle of decorum. 


somewhat up-staged by minor but 
more literary figures such as Fran- 
cis Gentleman. Lena Ashwcll. 
Robert Speaight and Margaret 
Webster. The emphasis of the book 
falls naturally upon character in- 
terpretation. and much of it is 
tedious to read, not because it is 
impressionistic and intuitive but be- 
cause so many of the arguments 
pursued at length are worn out by 
age and repetition. The actors, as 
Mrs. Carlisle points out, are not 
bound by the conceptual and analyti- 
cal processes of criticism, but while 
they are usually interesting when they 
focus upon the technical problems 
of specific lines and scenes, they are 
too often represented here in remote 
abstraction from Slinkespeare's text. 
Shakespeare from the Greenroom 
therefore contains an intolerable deal 
of bread for a halfpennyworth of 
sack, and at a price that is hard to 
swallow. 

By contrast, Mr. Charney’s Style 
in Hamlet eschews subjective iiy 
terpretution for a close analysis ol 
details in the verbal and visual* 
structure of the play. He relates the 
study of imagery to a larger histori- 
cal concern with style, "to revive 
significances in the language and 
in the staging that may have long 
since faded, and to indicate relation- 
ships and inner coherences thnt may 


according to which the proprieties 
and vices of rhetoric might be 
directly related lo the plays moral 
concerns. Lacking such a frame of 
reference, the chapters seem to 
move disjointcdly from one aspect 
of the play to another, but in spite 
of this and Ihe author's occasionally 
annoying habit of introducing 
superfluous quotations from other 
plays, here nevertheless is a book 
which genuinely contributes to our 
understanding of Hamlet. 

“ Aspects of Shakespearian 
Comedy " is the theme of the latest 
Shakespeare Survey, in which sev- 
eral essays deal wilh Shakespeare’s 
relation to the main European tradi- 
tions of comedy. In a characteristic- 
ally virtuoso performance, North- 
rop Frye pills Shakespeare in the 
motley company of Moses, Tennes- 


see Williams, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van and others, lo meditate on the 
rise and fall of those dramatic 
forms which classicists know as Old 
and New Comedy. Robert Ornsiein 
and Harry Levin both take another 
look at the rival claims of Shake- 
spearian and Jonsonian comedy, and 
each seems finally to agree with 
Dryden that Jonson may be ad- 
mired but Shakespeare is to be 
loved. Michel Grivclet contributes a 
suggestive analysis of the different 
uses to which Shakespeare and 
Moliferc put A in phi into, the Plau- 
tine comedy of identity ; while the 
conventions of clowning on the 
popular . stage arc explored by 
Robert Wcimnnn to demonstrate, 
with particular reference to The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, that 
“ the traditional criterion of the 
comic figure is not the impersona- 
tion of the role but - the ‘self- 
resembled show ' of the net or ", In 
other words, the audience retains its 
awareness of the play as a fiction. 
As Hamlet's " antic disposition " 
and that tragedy’s pervasive concern 
with acting suggest, clowns and 
princes have more Ilian a little in 
common with ench other in Shake- 
speare's self-conscious art. 


he all-round film critic 


ka KLj demolishes wilh tin anger made 

Bang more devastating by pity came into 

Cakferand Rovara r> existence so that she could do this 

uwerano Boyars.!,, Ills. [0 lhcm _ [hl ,i lhc directorial efforts 

. " of Stanley Kramer, for example, 

■i easy lo specify what makes have their reason for existence in 
* Kael a belter film critic the solidity of the formulations 

anybody else: arguably 'about Inspiration and pretension 
rihen anybody else writing for lhut xhu is forced tu evolve in order 


easy io specify what makes 
* Kael a better film critic 


Wialisi magazines, nrtd cer- 
betler' ihiin anybody writing 
Plications of whatever type 
*|de Cf the water. She has a 
Pledge j of cinema, but 
sihece are plenty of critics 
J»e (hut :, since the Colliers- 
movement which centred 
Worie magazine expanded 
frame -of reference run- 
tbrou^fi Man veil, Rotha 
to Sight and Sound , 
Jros of What you actually 
toow m order to practise 
, cred |bly in this coun- 
f gone sky-high. 

St**® number of films 
1MKW and' the sure grasp 
piques which went io|o 
&J h f d qualities alone 
Sf to' define her. dis- 
does th 0 sheer class of 


“ creaming and at 
i’wlIi 1 of mind — she 
iS£V5^ ke|i speaks. 


fafclfiSS speaxs. 

in fact— Is 


vailed job of sorting out a creative 
director's characteristics and decid- 
ing whether they arc threatening to 
decline into mere habits. For the 
committed auteurs critic the film in 
which his chosen director's charac- 
teristics arc most obvious is likely 
to be the best film. For Miss Kucl 
it is likely to be the film in , which 
tu deal with them. 1 he Mpses Into seINpnfody. She hps no . 

And at the opposite pole, her “ di nematic " aesthetic, in the same 
celebrations of fine work serve lo way Unit n first-rate literary critic ■ 
deepen the perspicuity of what has no literary aesthetic. She has • 
seemed already transparent ; she the aesthetic, the one applicable to 
can explain the self-explanatory all created things. She is not a film- 
Renoir without lapsing into bathos, fan in the pejorative sensei and for 
and in the process supply the few this reason alone she presents a 
necessary remarks on work designed ‘soph tstiqa lion unusual in film cri- 
to repel remarks. But even here tics, most of whom we disqualify or 
there are other critics (several) who accept purely on their Judgments, 
ard excellent in attack, and other Miss Kael’s judgments are some- 
crities (not quite so many, but cer- times very faulty indeed. She sbr- 
tainly a few) who are excellent. In Jously overrates Huston and she 
commendation. It's In the middle has been completely bamboozled 
ground (which for this art as for all Godard. But even witbitf.a' m]8H,' 
the impure arts is the most exten- placed enthusiasm .the stream of' 
sive ground)— the middle ground observation and reflection runs 
where good intentions are corrupted wonderfully true. This book is very ' 
by circumstance, aqd where men welcome. 

talented this side' of genius delude »' 

themselves into repeatedly trimming At the rime of hip first widespread 
thrir inspiration to suit a seemingly success as a novelist arid shorHstory 

Writer, Heinrich B8I1 also wrote * 

Her powers ol an, lysis cltteod to "umbor of radio-plays wUch .were 
the Circumstances of the creation as pleasantly characteristic. His latest 
well a* the results, . and in doing so publication Hausfriedensbruch 
provide us with a sympathetic but (i65pp. Kiepenheuer. .& - Witsofa, 


Basic Teaching for Slow Learners 

PETER BELL 

“Congratulations. A moat practical contribution lo the (told by a 
scholarly practitioner "—Stanley S. Segnl. 

This book is primarily intended to give practical advice lo the many 
leaohers having to cope with backward children for (he first time qs 
well os to the student-teacher interested in the problems of children 
with learning difficulties. 
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Dictionary of Ferrous Metals 

' ERIC N. SIMONS 

A companion volume to Dictionary of Alloys, Lists alphubptically • 
the compositions, properties, advantages qnd disadvantages of a wide 
range of propricluty metals both English and American as well as 
many European materials. 

March 26th 60s 


^ ItecfM’ds and Badges 
di tlie British Army 

H. M. CHICHESTER and O. BURGES SHORT ■ 

..Reprinted from, the enlarged seoojid : edII{ori of 1900, ■ ' ; 

March 26th '• Q64pp plus 24 colour plates £IC 

Regimental Radges worn in 
the RlritSsh Army 
lOO yeiurs ago: 

. T'iV-:.; ^WARD AljMACK. F.S^A. ^ \ 

Reprinted firom |be origloal ddltloji of J900. i ■ , .. 

. 96pp 80, line drawings and 2 half-tone plates ■ ■ (f 3 f 
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His Fight is Ours 

JANE LANE ' 
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me sheer class of mcxoraoic commercial peumy— u«i wr j ter Heinrich Bail also wrote a 1 

imder, her itinique:- here *b c does really remarkable Work. _ lim v! i . which were tel 

w jlolpgl, more consis- Her powers of analysis extend to number of rfldio-plays wWch ,were ; J 

greater length what l bc circumstances of the creation as pleasantly oharacterislic. His latest . ( ^ 

‘^atljfrapt as a matter of well as the results, . and in doing so publication Hauslrlederisbriich ^ 

.sjsryivRl but w h at { or p^vide ua with a sympathetic but (id5pp. Kiepenheuer : & « WHsofi. 

is breathing rind at relentless critique of an art pene- qM 6) contains one- 'radio-play, and '. t 

mind— she traierf by nn industry Alt the long one stage p| ay ; and is a contaopation -l , 

SlfWter. speaks, eways in the book-fine on« on ^ a wy ^ wr i tiDg whldb for ;he . .' 
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A Vendetta novel 
AATCORA SCII*KO 

. ij. \ / . TUPOR; OATES • 


tetyheiie Sn 1 LtS”*- w ¥ ch formed hv ibis deenlv fines Clownst toe raojo* .• ; t>v6 luriips of sugar ,lead';to murder when anti-Mafta agent, banri 

pressures which come ito bw oj ; oulwte world. ■■Am**V**<f to . *.• ( 

: ^ SbUfh Amerte^ >TrIrs , 

ty** peen doihs number of people linvolved. Armed a ij aran tine in ,case of leprosy. East-^ 
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Tumbled ladies 


Clever ladies 


SI-.1 MOt lC-SMllir : miming to twelve p.igcs, nf a single mu*rli in be mid for Mr. Scymour- 

I'Hlfcri Won ten Shakespeare pluy, Menu or for Smith's contention that our “ permis- 

210pp. Nelson. 12 5*. Mrnstnv, in which “ ihc ivnrld uf dvc” society remains essentially 

— lojver cljiss pmstilution emerges ex- hypocritical and repressive of sexual 

Dt-cniic iK .. nn i.. d .., n » , ; ,i„ ... aclly as it is : the product of socie- pleasure : but hU contribution (o the 

. , .... p , dSjn ' C| . ty’s hypocritical attitude towards debate seems calculated to alienate 

iatesl .mIU it ion In the Natural His- sex But the final chapter, discuss- rather than convince the open- 
lory of Society " .series is a notable ing twentieth-century writings on minded reader who is sincerely wor- 
imprnvcment on some of its prede- Hie .subject, is a mere sketch, which ried, not by sexual freedom and 
cessors. Mr. Seymoitr-Smilh, who lcails i,s Mr. Seymour-Smilli had outspokenness but by their misuse 
has edited Shakespeare's sonnets ^denli grown bored or tired; and* and commercial exploitation, 
and produced a Bluffer's Guide to J.f® Sf, . ,ai,s . nff w ' 11 ’ a section ; For a work with some pretension 
Uteniture. here carries out “a sadomwochistic pornography. !o scholarship Fallen Women con- 

sceptical inquiry into the treatment .. , ... lams lar too* many minor errors, 

of prostitutes, their clients and their iug U JiKons°' fn*S ^My fti P cd:,,,y ln ,he dnMn S of books - 

pimps, in literature ”, By literature Husband" and '‘Greta's Cousin D. G. Phillips’s Susan Lenox, Stephen 
he means “anything written", so Paul" are included because they Crane’s Maggie, Theodore Dreiser's 
factual surveyors like William allegedly illustrate “the kind of ser- Sister Carrie, and Tolstoy's Resur- 
Acton and Rosalind Wilkinson, and vines clients expect from prostitutes * rcetion are all misdated by a year 
ntemormlisls like Boswell and and thus “reveal something of Ihc or tW0i Nashe’s Pierce Pcnnilesse 
v S lcr ,; ' ub ’Jmuldcrs with psyeliologicaldifficultics of the pro- /lix Supplication to the Diveil by a 
Villon, Shakespeare, and Cleland. f™'™ - This is simply not good hundred years. The title of Mr. 
rhe result is not , nearly such a enough- lf fantasy literature ot (his - Low tlllll . JliSli(V bv Co i jn 
ragbag as this eclectic method might kind ‘I* 3 « s indeed illuminate the M ao i n nc<; is misquoted Rosalind 
suggest; Mr. S’eyniour-Smilh has present-day function of prostitutes Wdk S ; D»a?s once as ■• Ro n 
clearly Iteen under less pressure and the neurotic need,, of their clients. S ^ l'K^utfruf Jane Shore 
than one or two of his fellow then iwo-and-a-half pages are quite Gd ™ rd jy* C oncubinc died about 
nntural historians of society may inadequate. U would bo improper to , 527 n( J t about 1617 “ ti l 
have suffered to get the pot boiled suggest that this section was added hardly hale K “ fiiit nodeed bv 
m a hurry. Though numerous im- “> make the book more salable ; Sard in abom H70" hi 
|®5 tn 5 a s . 0l, ;; c «. especially oillcial ■ rc l 3Utlifalc publishers do not put such time her overbad been dead eiahS 
and clandcsl.no ones, have been Pressure on Lheir authors. But it sewn treirs ^ Se k 
neglected, no doubt iinnvoidably, roads as if it had been, and It should JJJJJ K Fenton Griffith? m.h' 
J®. “on^pccinlist reader will find have been either expanded or omitted S s her of nelmd'< ft 

htdlen Women u thought- pro vole iim altogether. L Wands M *L ofr i,!?L£ 

populnr survey of hefiaviniir . ... I Ionian nf Plcasine, made £10,000 

Sides, and *f ,,Ch thc S:imc con *“ ,erullo " s out of the book; Mr. Seymour-Smith 

to Cor pun. ' m Qenes,s apply to Mr. Seyuiour-Smith’s states it as a fact, but we have only 

r . ‘ ultra-libertarian coda, with its ’tohn Nichols’s word for it, and Mr. 

Burlni/ 1 ’ P^rLi? 0 t w’ cr ’ a - bal, ? ,lc o<* proposals for the nationalization Dav 'd Fll xon sensibly calls the sug- 
rtffos.SE? J# ^T fcl ^ y . ,n,er " of . prostitution, with “attractive Scstion “rather the fantasy of a 
2ni i .t ® et P refei ‘ e " t,a l <reat ' pensions ’’ and " expert training " jealous rival than a reasonable csti- 

Ornl^ d Wr,tcrs R f classical for whores; for a brothel in the male Thc eighteenth-century con- 

deteil^h?vv/r« R rS«t are discussed in FTou.se of Commons, which would, dom < Boswell’s prophylactic "ami- 

ron, Juvenaf rSIC f 2S £ Cjp,l ‘ w ® . nr * told, “improve thc quality our ” was not made of linen but of 

being traSs at^ at , W °?u Ce debate ; \ ,nd for a Ministry of [he caecum or blind gut of the sheep, 
find ,e, ] g£b ' , Sex tQ organize these and similar l»mb, calf, or goat, 

d there is a perceptive analysis, benefits and thus “considerably im- There are eight pages of illustra- 

prove the national temper as well as lions, on the whole interesting and 

I — ■ the national economy". There is well chosen. 
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HAZEL MEWS : 

Frail Vessels 

2lWpp. Athlouc Press. £2 5s. 

This wdl-dociimenied volume should 
in fact have been two: one on the 
history of feminism as such, thc other 
on the changes in the code of female 
behaviour to he observed in fiction 
from the time of George III to thc 
mid- Victorian era. As it is. the reader 
is kept swinging between two stand- 
points. From one, the book appears 
as an interesting literary survey 
sick lied o'er with the pale east of 
sociology. From thc other it looks 
like a survey of the slow general 
realization that women arc fully 
human beings, a survey obscured by 
too ninny quotations and detailed 
discussions from literary sources. 

Though Dr. Mews rejects the 
notion that this is “a literary-social 
study" and affirms her. intention 
simply “to analyse the effect that 
thc changes in thc role of women Siad 
upon thc work of great women nove- 
lists ", she links these chnngcs with 
the facts of industrial development in 
eighteenth-century England, and with 
the clouds of radioactive ideas re- 
leased by thc French Revolution. Her 
uncertainty of aim is exemplified 
by her beginning with backward 
glance at thc discussion of “ passions 
and virtues " rn the writings of Mile, 
de Scuddry iu the .Paris of Louis 
XIV, and continuing by an examina- 
tion of Fanny Burney's novels, of 
which lhc first came out in 1778. It 
would be hard to find two writers 
more remote from the influence of 
revolution, industrial or poiiticnl- 
theorcticnl. 

It is extremely unlikely that all 
the she-novelists of Dr. Mews’s 
period were _ moved to write cither 
by abstract ideas about the general 
position of women, or by concrete 
unease about their own. Probably 


R. PINA CHAN 

Games and Sports In Old Mexico 

S' ft® 3 R , ^ t0 * r ° r thc National 
. wirthiite In Mexico, in English. 

- ■ • '30/. 

F. HINT2E 

Audent Qifinrc fu the Sudan 
The Sudan contains evidence of a 
t, ( 10usan ‘t years old. 
Ncvyly discovered irensu ni are shown 

-SKf 2S h , piocos rr0 ™ ,hc mi's- 

cumspr Khartoum nnd Berlin. In 
, piWWi. Qcnhnn nnd French. 90/- 

B. and fi. ALBRECHT 

{EriftOi's) 

The Otidi of Hippocrates 
Doctors rccoUccilons from ihe fourth 
o:mury. ..Their life and work in tills 
time. AutoblogmphicB of over 40 
doctorsi inducjlng Paracelsus, Siegc- 
mund,- ErMcben Htilbland. Helm, ' 
Hdmhollz 

aSft; Kocl " - Vo « al - 

BESSELER, 

SCHNEIDER, 

RACHMANN 

t&lttars) , 

History of Music In Pictures • 

Egypt . 188 pages 121 illustrations 
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pieoce 1 44 pages ; 76 illustrations , 

Islam t 205 pages M4 illustrations^ 
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p tbspectus showing volumoa' avail- 
able on request. 

M. W. ALPAT0W 

Hfc(or) or Art (From thp Russian) ! -'• 

; : ’Vdlpmc h Art of the Old World 
*nd the Middle Ages; 5 • 85/- 

The jSovlot “an historian M, w.' 

. Alptuow shows' the development 6f 
World Art.. ! 

Volume 2. Aft of the Renaissance 
and After. 90/. : 

Texts In Geimian unless otherwise 
shown. . 

British and Continental 
Music Agencies Ltd. ; : 
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EDGAR MORIN: 

La ^umeiir d’Ori^nns 
235pp. Paris ; I.c Seuil. Ififr, 

Orldons is an hour or so down thc 
line, from Paris, a town of nearly 
9i) a 00Q souls wjilel; has been a teem- 
ing markeL since records have been 
kept. There is a postwar industrial 
zone to balance the pervading pre- 
sence of Joan of Arc, and a new uni- 
versity was established in 1963. So 
typical, is it of a .French; provincial 
town coming to terms with the later 
twentieth century without forgetting 
ite history that it has often been 
chosen as a field of operatibiis by 
institutes of public opinion, 
iii May nnd June, I9<$9, a rumour 
i swept through Orleans like a grass 
fire: wlute slavers were operating In 
the town. A. woman, three women, at 
‘he peak moment twenty-six women 
. —customers of. half-a-dozen dress 
shops in. the town — had been drugged ' 
, in the fitting rooms, trussed like 
chickens and shipped to Valparaiso 
or thereabouts. According to the 
| most perfected version of the tale, 
the shipment was made by means of 

a submarine which came up tha Loire 
at darkest midnight to. recede' its evil 
' CR J£o front the underground Passages 
: which honeycombed the foundations 
of the town and connected the collars 
or Hm six shops involved. Five 6t 
th© .proprietors were Jewish. Tb6 
S'Xth had, Teqontly taken over from 
i '*■ Jewish owner.; When 1 the rumour 
, reached -its 1 demented height on a 
1 market day, the$r were; to see a hostile 
outside their windows, 

1 K, 1 !! j?- ; JK b ■■ r ? re ebstomen- 

: Dl |[ In ^ Miole of- thi s <lme : the 
■. police were not-nolifled of fhe dis- 
, appears nee of. asing/e woman or cirl 
. from prldaps. . ; ; T * 

; Such was the rituarion wblbh. lti' 

.. July, Was investigated: by M, Edgar 
M ori n, io f <h e, ; Nati onjil Centre for 1 ,- 

■ frqm The cOntempOfhry Sociology ' 

; sectjbn. pfThq Centre -for, the Study : 

of Mass, epnwounicnfipra', of Which"' 
I he-is directory -As- d pnaFcotn^fc: 
-tlpn ot b^gin^ing tqK 


end of the collective delirium in ah 
which the town' was caught up, dis 
nottyng was put in writing. There sai 
. ) vus 1101 so much as ail anonymous scl 
letter or a chalked slogan. . pu 

The genesis of the rumour proved *hi 
to be less surprising than thc manner ’ 
in which it spread. Earlier in May a scr 
" magazine with a national circulation fo ' 
had published an account of a shi 
purported white slave affair at of 
Grenoble, where tho victims were du 
diiigged in dress shops. .The idea, P a! 
half terrifying, half guiltily enticing, 
of being kidnapped and sold into 
. prostitution is never , far below the sla 
collective female consciousness of P? 1 
the masses; newspapers from time mo 
to time record such cases. Assuming 
that the magazine article brought it “P 
to the .surface, adolescent sexual kee 
fanlasy, proliferating in the hot- the 
house of workroom and lycdc and abl 
convent school, would do the rest. vin 
...The author suggests, plausibly, that : i 
there was 'an . aggravating factor, in fba 
the attitude of older women, who P« 
were alarmed at the nowly-Won ^ re 
ertl ®«S l Pi , ? on their daughters, ex- s,r ® 
emplified by the mfei-fashiSns of , the 
teenage shops,, and only too ready re « 
0 iFFu pt 8 ^otionary tale. yea 

Mothers and daughters, because atts 

iv^t,!T 1< i Ur was lar 8 e| y> though not ioui 
exchtsively, accepted and spread by Ma 

i ' » hers *? Weir.' lycdes, thai 
u fectory. were The 

to Swallow, the he' 
.tale./Iet alone to bdr 
ft? 8,aven enjoyed im- . a i 

4d pre* had 
bad been -bought by the je^ lt wor 

■ SSSSi^P ^ *rhl^ y a I tieS- 
"iSi&^SSSii^Wi '"WS '9Mi 




i about the sales girls?" Even more 
, dispiriting, education did not ncces- 
■ sanly give immunity. There were 
i schoolmistresses who warned their 
pupils off the accused "Jewish 
shops . 

Was the rumour in fact anli- 
scnutic ? Originally, no. The team 
found that tho Jewishness of the 
shopkeepers was a secondary detail 
or the story, hut that, once intro- 
duced, it developed rapidly. In-Cthe 
past, accusations made against the 
Jews in France have never included 
sexual offences in general or white 
slavery in particular. Thc latter. like 
poncing, is virtually a Corsicun 
monopoly. On the evidence it seems 
that it might have been difficult to 
separate the idea 0 f thc six shop- 
keepers as Jews from the idea of 

oV.hTi s re a l lv , c newcomers, and not- 
ably Successful ones, to a staid pro- 
vincia town,. a n d therefore suspect. 

b'rosslf was convinced 
v* the ^ Jew— the disquieting double 
personality, • outwardly . like other 
Frenchmen, inwardly a mysterious 

an ^ s ? ntial cement in 
, Ibe fabrication, of the rumour His' 
researches revealed that. In recent 
years similar ta i es had been 
attached to shopkeepers in Tou- 
1°,^' Limo 8«- Doilal, le 
tw ns, i « 1 if and olher towns, and 
TTviL V rttl £Uy all of them were Jews. 
h l i e P J .”. ll ® l ' wa 5 finishing his report,.. 
bor^n m D tbe delaiIs of 8 nifiour- 

ri L R ° Ue 5’ according to which 
h fl H ? a J nd be r *wo daughters ■ 
had drugged and kidnapped 300 
women in their dress shop.. The 
persecution they suffered was so 
tbey !eft the town, only 
"iheiS uf i° ry ca fehing up with' 

them m the Savoy, where they had 

c!^pd P t./r h K P - a8a ' n, Tbe mother 

clged^ iter biisiness and her daugh- 
tora .emigrated.' Thev were iHiric; 

2?^ afehaie . deedh of myth 

hSSsiJ? 10 ^*! surf8 ^; we cruise un- 
ilS? ttg urf ’ ’ periodically, the dark 

a way, we have ■ 

; frOrt, ‘.tfte - pii’hmtlw.^r, ‘^3;: V 


they wrote for nio ntv 

feme, and primarily 
they observed women Li 
_ persons, not as | av f J 

male oniotions; 

m other lay figures Sj 
- iwcupations, „ r 
[ mg certain ideas. ^ 
' While some, like u,,- ' 
wurth , or Charloiie M & 

; originally have had *2 
since both, were Wb R 
light in human diversity w 
; jng through their work *, 
the portentous George ’[£ 
lime off to sketch H 
children and thousand- 
! Powered aunts. As for Jaw 
who is extensively quoted u 
a woman less driven by wHi 
preoccupations, and Si 
cerned with individuals? ! 

She wrote of what she k 
observed, laughed, preferred 
of her character to oiben 
permitted her readers to & 
objectively that they do ru 
share her preferenccsj, andt 
granted definite standards d 
ity and of its powerful slud« 
honour. Again, the trials of 
nesses, the misery caused h 
aids were part of Anne I 
personal experience. The nr 
rials of Cranford and ils cl) 
or Mary Barton and indud 
ploitation, of Ruth and fe 
lion of “ fallen women', 
drawn from Mrs. Gashfii 
duys. None of these writes 
like Mary Wollstonecraft 9 
bnra Leigh Smith or Miss' 
Miss Buss, preoccupied 
tract idens about female 
anti wrongs. 

Dr. Mews’s learned i 
researched bonk is full d! 
ing material, painstaking 
bled and painstakingly r 
Her main thesis, however, ii 
down by a failure to con 
how novels are written, a 
much less conscious and n» 
she seems to imply. Ph^J. 
convictions, and still more, Ik 
assumptions of the writer *4 
through most novels worth ^ 
deration, but n continual de* 
instruct, u constant delibs* 
mixture of ethical, moral, #• 
sociological or religious po»® 
produce a texture so gritty » [ 
unreadable. T he |>owdcr wiJ k 
out with thc jam, and itoj 
forgotten. ■] 
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rophet, l dynast, and Mabel 


^SrAJJJVORTHY: 

yeoand Revision in Veals s Lust 
u Oxford University Press. 


book is a valuable com- 
(ioa and successor to the useful 
Action of essays on Yeats’s Last 
kbu which Mr. Stallworthy edited 
tbe Macmillan “ Casebook ” 
in 1968. U contains (in addi- 
$ to four very scholarly stndics 
[the compositional history of ptir- 
i*r poems.) two more general 
ijs, one on the dynastic theme in 
i and ia poets influenced- by 
like Robert Lowell, the other 
Yeats's conception of the poet as 
end prophet, and of the im- 
cc lo him of sacred moun- 
Mr, Stalhvorthy writes of 

„ bis new gospel, Blake seems 
h a curiously Old Testament 
die mould. I would call particu- 
lUcnlion to those “sacred moun- 
-'-presumably Ben Bulben and 
urea— on which the latter-day 
Ii reeking revelation. For ob- 
reawM prophcls have been tra- 
"y associated with high placos 
Bfs descended from Sinn I with 
latte of ihe law. This tradition, 
“telly, Ycnts was to adopt and 
in the poetry of his Ialor years, 

iteKsay on the dynastic theme 
ps the more original and 
of these two. The dynns- 
of course, is not new in 
„ Robert Graves has noted 
iwccessful poet of low birth, 
Gabbe, for instance, will be 
as a gentleman nnd perhaps 
Mped into a gentlemanly 
mb. Poets have often, how- 
flkhed to insist that they arc 
^ntlemen by biftlv like Ovid 
Marlowe's version of (ho 
/«; 

f«f * noblo house if help that Con, 
«ly by war’s rage made gentle- 
1 ■ mnn . , . 

, fe Ireland In which Yeats was 


brought up, there were, as Charlotte 
Shaw noted in a letter to T. E. 
Lawrence, essentially only two 
classes, thc gentry (from “gentle- 
men every inch of them" to "half- 
mounted gentlemen *'), and peasants 
or tradesmen. There was no middle 
class. 

Nevertheless, there were grada- 
tions within the Ascendancy. When 
Yeafs spent thc night at Lissadell, 
he did not sleep in thc best guest 
bedroom. Maurice Collis in the very 
Interesting passages on Edith 
Somerville's (wo or three meetings 
with Yeats, in his book on Somer- 
ville nnd. Ross, reveals a slow nnd 
slightly grudging change of attitude 
in Miss Somerville from a feeling 
that the young Yeats is an oddity, a 
comical figure, lo an acceptance of 
thc mature Yeats as almosL “ one of 
ns Mr. Stullworfhy rightly thinks 
that the theme of ancestry, of roots, 
has become important in modern 
poetry because, after centuries in 
which families hardly moved from 
one small town or -village, were 
rooted, everybody since the Indus- 
trial Revolution is more and more 
dug up and becomes mobile. Root- 
edness becomes important in n 
rootless age. He does make, how- 


ever, in his comparison of Yeats 
with Robert Lowell, a useful point : 
an aristocracy or Oligarchy In full 


power is not a very poetical sub- 
ject; an aristocracy in' decline, 
clinging lo ils dignity and ils man- 
ners when it has lost its power, is. 

But Mr. Stalhvorthy might per- 
haps have said in so many words 
that Yeats in his cull of ancestry 
was a bit of a fantasist (he had to 
revise several lines of a poem be- 
cause he had been mistaken about 
which side Lbe Butlers were fighting 
on in 4hc Buttle of the Boyne) and a 
bit of a snob. If ono has a criticism 
of this fine volume, it is that it is a 
little loo much on that, rather than 
(his, side of idolatry. The proper 
note about Yeats’s ideas, ns apart 
from his superlative art nnd his 
wonderful interest and virtue ns a 
human being, is struck by Auden (n 
his great elegy : “ He was silly like 


us. He was also, of course, like 
most grcaL poets, often far more 
piercingly intelligent than us. But a 
poet who had a great gift for willy 
and incisive self-criticism, and for 
asking whether his poems might 
have odd and not wholly welcome 
practical effects, should not be 
approached on bent knees'. Yeats, to 
be sure, said in "Thc Municipal 
Gallery Revisited ", in one of the 
few bad nnd unconvincing— be- 
cause, one feels, insincere— -lines in 
that poem ; 

My medieval knees Inck health unlit 
they bend. 

Possibly Mr. Stall worthy’s modern 
critical knees will lack full health 
until they straighten up. 

The other four essays cannot be 
dealt with in this general and sum- 
marizing way. With Professor Tom 
Parkinson and one or two others, 
Mr. Stalhvorthy had thc privilege, 
during Mrs. Yeats's lifetime, of 
closely studying the prose drafts of 
Yeats's poems and Ihe various labo- 
rious verse drafts that preceded first 
publication. In four chapters here, 
with photostats and transcriptions 
of early drafts, he deals with the 
compositional history of six impor- 
tant late poems, " Lapis Lazuli ”, 
“Thc Man and thc Echo”, "The 
Three Bushes”, " Long-Legged 
Fly". "Thc Statues ”, and "Under 
Ren Bulben ”. Yeats's handwriting is 
very difficult and, for instance, in 
the third line of thc transcription on 
page 126 facing a photostat Mr. 
Stallworthy makes no attempt to 
transcribe a word at (he beginning 
of the line which the present re- 
viewer first read ns "clumbers", 
later wondering whether it might be 
“dumbness”. The first line of this 
prose draft Mr. Staffworthy tran- 
scribes as : 

They went out in broad dny or under 
(he moon . . . 

The word transcribed as "broad” 
looked, nnd still docs rather look, to 
the present reviewer like "hot”, 
which might make a better contrast 
with thc moon. The ffnnl consonant 


looks like a it or a r and might just 
possibly be a very rapidly written 
uncrossed /. but (hough in the rest 
of the manuscript Yeats several 
limes has an open final d he always 
raises thc final stroke higher than 
the rest of thc line, which he does 
not do here. If Yeats did write 
"broad" he misspelt (but he fre- 
quently misspells, c.g.. " proffet " for 
“ prophet ") the word as ** brod ” 
and finished off the final J in a 
way unusual for him. 

Thc present reviewer, nn palaeo- 
grapher, does not claim that he 
himself would have done a better 
job of transcription, or that any- 
body could ; he merely suggests that 
the transcriptions, by more expert 
eyes, should be very carefully com- 
pared with the photostats. Broadly, 
of course, they are accurate and 
they demonstrate something Auden 
pointed out: that Yeats ns a poetic 
craftsman is a Mabel rather than an 
Alice, working very laboriously and 
painfully, with sweat and tears, 
from rough prose drafts to hesitAnt 
and unequal verse drafts, only 
reaching often at the Inst moment 
his grand rhetorical finality ("The 
Statues ", for Instance, even when it 
began to get. into verse, was being 
worked on between June and Sep- 
tember of 1938 and Mrs. Yeals look 
down the final corrections to 
" Under Ben Bulben ” on the day 
before the poet died). Auden con- 
trasts Yeats with Robert Graves, 
very much an Alice, who must 
always correct and check back his 
natural ease and facility. 

These essays, however, arc not 
merely for the scholar. They arc 
full of fine critical insights. Mr. 
Stall worthy sees that Yeats’s poems 
exist as an oeuvre, a life-commen- 
tary and a commentary on each 
other, and that to insist on consider- 
ing, as Vivienne Koch did, every 
poem in isolation, unconnected, as 
in a practical criticism exercise, is 
like going into a boxing-match with 
one hand tied behind one's back. 
All Yea lain ns will bo grateful for lhc 
scrupulous and patient labour that 
• has gone into this volume. 
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volume’s real strength— its perfec- 
tion of a poetic technique whicli 
scrupulously enacts Ihc presence 
and process of tilings. ' 

The essence of that technique 
seems rhythmical. Mr. Hamburger 
writes in crisp, staccato notations, 
without syntactical complexity or 
obtrusive metaphor, within n metre 
wtpere lines arc often single phrases. 
His , effects arc accordingly carried 
within the careful texture of his 
language ; a language which is dex- 
terously selective without a show of 
craft, drawing on a subdued yet 
inventive pattern of metaphor which, 
sometimes comes closer to. imagistr.- 
fhan tbe tersely observant (one of 
realist reportage would suggest : 

After frost (he deepest red. 

Deepest gold in chrysanthemum floWors, 
Chestnut leaves, when the haze lifts. 
Sparrow and thrush %r* !,l6n, i. 

. Above car drone, railway rumble 
More faintly, shrieks fron\ knife beaks, 
Here In London to -look ; 

From land, bringing spa cries, 

Seallme no death disrupts. 

Syntax i? clipped tp a spare mini- 
mum, add bo becomes a way of 
thiranrlng forcefully j precise indivia- 
u*l ; imagps into sharp relief. Tnis 
works to excellent effect io the 
"Nature*' poems, which draw indi- 
vidual items into a pattern while 1 
. . preserving lheir defined autonomy : 

She belongs to the elm’s black bulk, : . 
Sil very green df ihe apple trees 
And the feirii wind Uu(t carries 
. ^ lowiof of heifers up - , . ; . 

Koto the wap bore In : - 

Whose meadows are rtiw wik churned. . 
MOklng-ehed, ban disdsed, 

Gate hinges broken . <> •; . 


The pbente are neither introspective 
nor morally complex : the. ;Wph«i 
w.n.1 they do Mettioiuiiy 


poems, arc disappointingly conven- 
tional. Yet their controlled strength 
.seems to lie in this limitation In 
confining themselves to delicately • 
acute reflderjngs of " process ", at 
once vivid and laconic. 

Anne Sexton’s new poems have a 
distinctive yet precarious strength 
all of their own. " Precarious ’’ Be- 
cause the best Is always about to 
toller over into the worst: the sfnrk. 
candid force of her most successful 
imagery is one aspect, of that im- 
pulse to honesty of. which the other 1 
aspect .is a coftfesslortril tone at once 
portentous and naive, heavily ritual- 
ized and vulnerably palpitating:. 

Sweet Weight, 

in celebration of ihe woman lam 
and of the soul of the woman lam . 
and of the central creature, and Its : 

i - delight. 

I sing for you. I dare to live. . ') 

Hello, spirit Hello, cup. ; -. 

Fasten; cover, Cover that does contain. 
Hello to the soil of (he fields. 

Welcofse, roots. • 

The'Trp utile with , this Whltoitfnlii * 
feminism Is that it sets a 'liturgical 
tone within,, which .nothing subtle* 
cah.be said; cVery . topic muBf be : 
attacked. fron| ally rather.. Ujan'bb-^ 
liquely, every image forced apart. 
Into its own resonant space, every, 
psycho logical hi^ila.ney ■eradicated ; 
Gl the interest of weighty ".riuttwn-; 
deity : And fqri all i that, the ‘iflct* 
effect of the technique is; too often: 
abstract: a conversion of experience; 
into ."concrete " Piefaphar which • 
has the ironic effect of 1 withdrawing 
rind ^embodying U. . , , ; ; 

•Louise GlUck’sif/w^ro.,^;; 
impressively mature for fl first CbK; 
lecitph- Most dt- the.;, poems are^ 
acidly detached.'; i^orselessly aatiriT. 
cal insights into American domestic ^ 
liwflg. -reiving too beavily ofn l 
‘ th 


yet powerful lo . lheir fusion of 
violence and strict control. Miss 
GUlok has a talented way of re- ■ 
creating tho shabby, contingent, 
detail of a situation, forcing It into 
grim juxtaposition with a sup- . 
pressed depth of disgust which can 
extend to surrealist nightmare: 

Across- the beach the fish 
Are coming In. Without skins, 

Without fins, the. bare . 

Households of (heir skulls • 

Still fixed, piling 

With (farther ijrapte- . , , ! . 

One or two of the poems- seem too 
palpably -wrenched around to a 
moral " point !' ; but . the best of 
them communicate 1 a moral altitude 
lit, a quality of detailed observation. 

Edwin Brock's new volume la a - 
disappointingly 1 mild and diffuse 
affair,’ with a brand.- 6f social satire' 
qn admep and executives for blab r ( 
der and more nerveless ■ than Miss 
G Kick’s stinging percfepHotts, ,frir^ 
Bfotjk 

liberfllely - naive 'stringing^ tOgCtfi&r : 
ot Images which verges pt' IimCs on 
concrete poetry ; but the effect is i 
too oftep a thinning; j-aihef tbafl ;a ' 
ooncenlr&tjon, .EqUally- 

dis^pphintlug Ta -George Barkers, 4 
idng : pcero f (al (bough ; bp fdly Tong 1 
epougb-'to ^war.foiit it$ pricc): Mr. 
Barke^spredoroinantly-datural im- 
agery' sccjrd jugged- j n every sfaozia 
towards ' some - hp lf-realized . meta- 
physical resonance which . Obscure^,' 
rather than -. tevepls, what is ■ going 
bn; and thing* >wcnV. helped by his 

# ■ 

every stanza, which . hpi the curiptis 
effect/ ^oLdrawlhgitto eve. hyririoU*' 

■ crifly fbrough^^d^ ; VeTss'Jd, ^riuroiiC ... 
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The End of the 
Twentieth 
Century ? 

Desmond Klng-Hele 

War and aggression . food and 
overpopulation, pollution and 
town planning, and the great' 
changes likely to -be wrought ■ 
by advances in technology and- 
biology — some of the critical 
subjects discussed In this light 
and sometimes wryly humorous 
review of the next thirty yeare. 
The predictions are made and 
explored by one of Britain's 
leading scientific experts and 
a world authority on earth ■ 
sate llltee. 

A title In Tho Making ot tho 
Twentieth Century series. 

36s Papermac 15s 

Selected 
Writings of 
Pierre- Joseph 
Proudhon 

Edited with an Introduction by 
Stewart Edwards 

Translated by 
Elizabeth Fraser 

' For those who need to read 
Proudhon and are daunted by 
the sheer volume and polemic 
of his writings Stewart Edwards 
has selected the main themes 
from his work and provided a 
lucid Introduction that conveys 
the turmoil of nineteenth cen-; 
uiry French Intellectual life at 
the time of Napoleon III, This 1 
selection, covers the develop-., 
ment of his thought over a 


111:' 
J : f :ii it 

• T. '!> . 


period of twenty-five years wltlj- . 
special reference lo his notions 
of the state, Industrialization, 
property, communes and the 
family. , 

508 Papermac 20B 

Eliot in 
Perspective 

A Symposium 

Edited by Graham Marlin . 

A whole 1 new school of thbughl 
about T. 8. Eliot has grown up 
since hie death, fully repre- 
sented In Uiie symposium 
which Originated as a series of 
leatures' at (lie University of 
London. 1 It has been enlarged 
by a number of specially com- 
missioned articles. ' ;i 
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Bernard Bergonzi 

A personal and speculative 
discussion of thp present. con* 
.dlllon of the. novel In England 
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discussion of thp present. con* -■ 
.dlllon of the. novel In England • 
and America. The author ; M 
examinee recent English arid \ 
American flotlon, but at- the .:* 
' same time . moves beyond -the :< 
. boundaries of literary crlfioisih -; 
4b jt fa triad I tlonaHy under- 
: stood.- . 
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Aquinas r 

'A Gollectlon of GrJMdal 

Essays ■ ; . ' / -v 

. Edited by Anlhony Kdntiy 

- ; There 'are' indications of ;’art r • 
increasing Interest In Aqulnqs > 
among analytic ’phllosophsrai , 
: fn assembling . thfe, anihdto^y 
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The concluding volume In Mr. 
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Commentary 


A meristem is a M localised region 
of active cell division in plants from 


so sinister a foreign doctrine by 
fears of calling down on (hcniselvcs 
l he visit of some demolition gang 
from Oxford, sei on snuffing oul 
Ihis fresh outbreak of system- 
mongering with positivistic glee. 
.Starved pbenomenologisls had to 
rely on the odd sustenance from 
1 - nr America, by way of translations of 

^ German and French philosophers 

’ published at Indiana or Norlh- 

KH H western. And the founding father 

0| A ■ A himself, Husserl’s, best chance of 

■ ^ ™ making converts here, apart from the 

■ ■ somewhat opaque iranslalion of hi.s 

0 ■ , l V M een made in the 1 92 as. remained. 

J humiliatingly, his celebrated article 

r on “ Phenomenology " in the 

:H 1970 No. 3,550 Et Wjopedia Britannic,,. 

Things arc looking up. however. 

1 ■ . ■ I, British philosophers, or a few of 

them, have already absorbed br rc- 
1 .jeered HiKscrlian teachings in the 

T -MY .▼ books of phenomenology's god- 

.111 *\ V \/ children, the existentialists, notably 

/XXl'Wl'JL V Sartre, Heidegger and Mcrleau- 

eJ Ponly ; and soon they will be able (0 

indoctrinate themselves further with 
Professor J. N. Findlay's translation 
far m . 11 . 1 . ■ , . of I he massive and central Loeische 

«h„h£ ™ d J y i r C qu . esl i2 n of !*°) v UMmtchntixe,,. which Routledgc 
valuable and lasting is the artistic and Kogan Paul arc publishing in two 

VVOrk thus nrodliced remains ralhor unlumnr 
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lo forni characteristic tissues.- List atmosphere, imd the New Aetiv.lie, the 


meristem become variously modified is boundless, (he customers enjoy the 
lo form characteristic tissues.” Last atmosphere, and the New Activities 
weekend s ‘ Meristem " festival at Committee forges on in faith 
Norwich, ono of the first large • • 

rcgiona{ events to be organized under *.■ * * 

me aegis of the Arts Council New There is an opening for some wuiuish 
Activities Committee, had the arriviste who has er-own urn,™.,? 


■ ; vunumcii qiijoy me tncoiinier, mere has a so aDneared 

atmosphere, and the New Activities the first issue of an admirable new 
Committee forges on in faith. review called JBSP, or The Journal 

• . * f of 1 he British Society for Phenomenon 

^cisanopening for some waggish ' May. 1967. ^d^h^sinrt^bec!! 

WH/1 f.Wf' Willi h:K lYrnwn Uiiiuru i«f nrmniiU.. * . 


SSSfl. JESSES SiJS enkm*,. i. Ml 


Sr ?§§F? 

aaSwB 

essssss *%trrr:r 


Field was f^fngffltc Ktd pro* 't* 2° kno u W abou * and /AWMs »ot a very attractive 

gramme Varied wildly from the per- oeonle^Lv^ tbe r E imcs ° r jJj ape , for «? Journal, being almost as 

formed programme most of the acts h^ \ y ( d ? nt k ' now »bout but broad as il , s long- and reading 

went on toq long. thTLdspenkeJs feSJ?? 1 , dl ?W ed *T ^4er- Husserl at firtecn or more words to 

were inhudible-fnd most of L kids fon-but'Y 0 * *?* r * bo *y'* Wen of 

lying on foam rubber in the audi- cnlmrv fhn, !„ h - Z? - 6 lg " oble in. ? , makcs ver y afresh, 

torium liked it all. greatly. c «'^y tha. t one might miagine a '«8 reading compared with the 

„• * y curious new onomasticon baldly narrower (in both .senses) ivnre< 

Meristem patrons showed, in entitled Name Dmnner was of more i^cli nL-i.i * 


ununiusucon DaidV lia "uwcr nn Doth senses) ■viire* 

fact-lhe^tHal f' 0 ™*?’ in jSftf Ntune Dropper was directed. ? f ntorc technical phifosophicnJ 

met, the usual mtxturc °f nwed con- with Us. cover promise of “ Profiles journals. The O nice is «,p nil 
centra lion on nonsense and warm, of the Top Names of Our Times’’ Society and the ' Edfto.-s It u 
faLT 1 ' 1Ve ^- Sp0n 1 Se ^° Pf rformers fMeWhirlcr Publishing Company Journal afe by no means all nrnfes 
b !?i 8 bo1 ,? skji M and Ljd., 2J Upper Brook Street, London siun »l philosopher* but include I 
utc 1 ^■'■, 25s K But th . e voluine turns out - number of teachers of literature as 
Show %n R?S„ I k a . Pe ^ p , le to . be , an ^“wngly ill-conceived wel1 As theologians, and one aarec- 

miaht havR F ii™ y 3 d SalnrcJay n'Bhi rota of names which it has not been able throwback to nn earlier ohlto 
might nave seemed exceptionally nn- clever to drop for a good manv social sophicnl ace is to mmn n/ ._ n ., pn o 
mune to pretentiousness and tedium: rounds, and some. K ffi A?m- iriGIiSn ?n 11 f on ' 
8 50 , ei ^ oycd Jeff Nu ttall Vi strong, since you were mounting (he * of Temporal AwnteneJs ” mi nS! 
frtendlv Whk S bnpp y a " d Miss * ss ippi on a river-boat ‘mwl!, from a LSeolnshi^cTroie. ^ 

Fakenham Town BandpTaying^usa le^Pe^Tf'iri P !?; an cisLvvhile hurd " phenoWnol^ tlK ! impon restrictions 
marches, listened thoufhS to « !?« -f l,dreth ’ w^ose •' first love ? has nief wi ‘ h in Ihis 

short, stark, styliwd 0 f livinl ^ 55 1 ? ’ 1 * has be « n Patient “S,. thc most significant 

theatre by an able Norwich crmPn and unb,m hercd' research into the ^Hh'bulion to the first issue 
add gave rant atlenLlnh in hi ^ ^ great news makehs of recent 2 ■ JBSP must be Professor 
^ Pl .. at iN enUot i t0 ^he high times'’. Well. once. Spiegclbera's oenaimr iuJ *° r 


strong, since you were mounting Hie Temporal Awareness miiifd 
Mississippi on a river-boat rn 1917. from a Lincolnshire vicarage. 

a ." ersty *i le rdSJlS^L!^ - in,pori frictions 


1 ULW lilt 

anti save rant atiRnifn^ ~ , , v realty great nows makefs of recent £*• “T must oe professor 

skills 8 o' Tony at Crorar^s ^inime— he XT ' Wcl ^nce .the blinkers have ^^erg^ account of the , e °c- 
imist now be one of the best mime w?" ,he . fcnr,css fruits of tj!£ * b f ,ch . Husserl gave lit London 

artists- we have. By the Ins Ht dret i, s pat ! ciice come turn- 7 rMt ^ m . Ju ? e l92 2. This is a 

Sunday, a 'little of audience slamfna‘ S, r l 0 , U : ^L Bsy 1 ? heiah1 * for »- bu [ '"ffiguing attempt at a 

its reflected In attendance, had gone • anTL^ "J 5 * 1 laUcr . d “ n Benin’s), of philosophy, founded on 

a thinner , gathering watched 8 Brih f«« d bc -L^L lst Fremont (31 in.. curious .lack of documentation 
Cobbing in robust form with familinr 5 eve<1 , ln ^ ie s less ithnn Sophia “buut . the lectures in the relevant 


Ihnigs, The Importance of Bei/t* m u a/, ^ r | ^ . in s hort,. a gross ^J-^h -quotes out of cqn-- 

Earnest. * monomer so. there is still room for ex( sentences from the English- 

Goiiudl ; PbeflomenoloBo Li ri , h i a . nd • 


and Te^prt; back. : But helping ihe Proclaimihg thear allegiance t 0 [o r ^ year £nd costs Li per 
grttSB roots— : or .the «» ‘ LLL - . . ■< : 1 - 1 . ■■ . , for members),. 

WVd^"rT^ .Rkr.to: M wte, 'i : : : vV* ,! 


tf 


believes it « 
release man's £u tJ r ^ 
which have been shSuaSf 1 
nation), and for 2: ^ 
■from planning (he LS 1 '*- 
arc ill-equinpcd to d3*SL 
world s problems and ,N 
■mcc will diminish). o u . 

numbed both by his^n’S^ 
ness of detail and by J 

■ p,lcUy of hk moral beliefs. Au 
,,sUi *l niutl in hU lecture, Jl 
at one point f 0r a Wd 
from those m lheaudien*J 
tlic meaning of the term 
The proportion of hands S 
low, though the word hnn 
nion in some coniexH-foriK, 
m the linancial press, tode»jk 
benefit* accruing from itte. 
gers. Fuller would prefer^ 
ecology to be used mow . 
rately ; but i* encouraged dm 
now so popular, since thisslw*. 
humanity is waking up (0 Hh 
is making. ” Pollution ", how 
regards as a word ot ■* utter 
nnce ”, since' the tnith is ihn * 
so ignorant or specialized that 
ruse into thc environment A 
wastes which arc highly concent 
and so potentially usefur for i 
processes where they nrehsott 
sources. Such important 
ecology arc proliferated _ 
mass .media, which Fuller m 
great educational system girin 
people belter and belter ti 
communication. Those who 
television and radio are like 
bees: the bumblebee goes. 
honey but - inadvertently id 
pollenizing and keeping ther 
life going ”, Fuller himself i 
Lhought of as hnving any 
importance, but he has i_ 
deeply on language and uswi 
distinctively not lucidly but <1 
peculiar accuracy. * 


Martin Luther King 

A Critical Biography 
David L. Lewis 
An Important political 
biography (' (he best 
available ' - WasA/nglon Pod) 
by a young black hletorian 

! tt ' 

A Rumour of Angels, 

Modern Society • 1 

and the Rediscovery ■ 4 
of the Supernatural :J 

Peter L. Berger j 

A leading sociologist, s i 
profea8ed Christian, argue* 
that scientific methods usefl _ 
to ohallenge the Idea ot * 
olher reality ' can be 
employed to find a Btantng. 
point towards a new. w*®* 
faith 30s : i 

■M 

Sox and the Longer II 
Ivor Felsteln • - J 

Aspects of geriatrio prswJ 
not so far much dlscusseu-i 
age In relation to sexual j 
activity, the.' change of ^ 
Inhibitions among lh| .C 11 ^ 
aged and elderly 258, ^ 

Victorian Engineering .j 
L. T. C. Roll ; ■, 

The biographer of Bru^Uj 

Stephensons and T ®9 ^i5^ : 
tribute to the insight,, y 
and peraeverance of 
pioneering englnsem. ano yn 
' describes their greet ^ 
achievements 76 P ia -.iTj 

Technology in 
the Ancient World 
Henry Hodges. . 

Richly illuBtrated survey 0 
the technologies W | % 
achievements of M 
civilizations, anaiysW^, t 
different advahcea i««J» > 

different .timesandpa^g^ 

265 p/atea and drawine", ^ 


20 March 
Allen Ladd 
the' Penguin 
P're& 


in “1940. Walter 
'J Mari was persuaded to 
U Huntlic banks for u 

Ldeasling House, where 
ed poetry with a poet of the 
Ton reckoning of the 
j having been a poet of 
,, itie first decade of the 
-Well" True Walter led 
^ priori, “before wc 
jiscussion, and even per- 
Lree, l ant confident of 
Tlove ofpottry.Wc 
V here now if we didiH 
consuming { ^ 

November t^ IWOJ—on 

Afferent poet of the 1930 s 
Jwme weeks later that 
ime of poetry is a slow 
^ around the roots ot 

llife". 

falaration, in which de lu 
, neither entirely true nor 
^ to himself, and in that 
chidi wasn’t entirely 11m- 
tbc virtues of a most re- 
‘p& lie too much obscured. 

» be. one is sure there 
hh by de la Mare 
ial name 1) in the head of 
d this moment who makes 
of reading poetry, or 
poetry, even if he is 
11. be up to date. But 
jai poems by de la Mare 
sd as if they had pushed 
■10 heads which do not 
rt; arc embarrassed by 
1 cawoi gel rid of them, a 
or about the vorse of our 
e aji “ de la Mare ! ” as 
l*wi Wallace Stevens or 
K Heaven knows what 
lit this moment, in a 
a He doesn’t whisper 
l£n’ even as an after* 

WJ he 7 The period style, 
tad the personal style, 
Ail (hit is no necessnry 
a: and now that we have 
h Hare as a poet, more 
thousand poems, written 
¥*» of sixty-two years, 
lor thereabouts, when de 
twenty-one, to 1956 
W. instead of that much 
•fc-ltd edition of 1942, we 
have the full means of 
^necessary questions. 

*e failed to do our sifting 
'Hu de la Marc’s present 
Ration been his own 
1 wuKqucnve of a loo 
* W* of poetry”? A •’ 
J* find of talent he pos- 
ts developed, a fault of 
Ms well as period? 
■JP 1 time separates us 
«« quality of a literary 
J.*f «yle as well, which 
*: m we be able lo 
*»nat we now so easily, 
reject ?. And how 



Fame of having Mickcil his life- 
.hlncid and killed hi* youth : 

And on her haled body 1 begat 
Twenty abortions, hui not one called 

truth 

A " Vile conviction ” had crept ipto 
him that he hud lived on himself, 
like a spider living nn a fly. Cer- 
tainly in this poet coeval, more or 
less with Yeats, with Hofmannsthal, 
with Rilke (or with Gorki and 
Gidc), there had ^>cen no climactic 
realization of the objective, no spare 
Yeatsian renewal ; which is to be 
explained by a shortcoming of intel- 
lect ? But then one poet cannot 
have all the gifts. 

Il was something, all the same, it 
was the self— if no more?— that 
Walter de la Mare had exhibited in 
the poems of 1906 and 1912 and 
thereabouts ; the line, the move- 
ment, the disturbance, in the best of 
them (which should include "The 
Comb ", as well as those juicldy 
familiar, unstaling pieces "Napo- 
leon ”, the “ Winter " which uids 
“ snow, snow, more ■ snow " All 
That's Past ”, and " The Listen- 
ers What of course many people 


The Concept of 
Probability 

J. R. Lucas 

Many people use 1 lie cmitcin of 
probability, bill are pii/yltd by it. _ 
Mr Lucas argues that prohahdiiy is a 
naiurj) genculizaiiim nl'trnih and 
lidscliood, and slums him the axioms 
of die calculus rii'pmlulnlii.v arc 
determined by the need to nurry the 
Donlean al^chni ot'ihc propnsiiiunal 
ealcnhi* with .iriihmeiic. lie 
discusses 1 lie problems ol'invcrse 
probabilii ivs. games of diancc and 
randomness, how 10 talk with 
siaiLsiicians, and appliiMLion* 10 
physics and biology. 1 4 tuM figures 
4*/- 
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Walter 
the rhymer 

THE POETIC STYLE OF 
DE LA MARE 


thereabouts; thc line, the move- Pafolnnuo 

menl, the disturbance, in the best of I TIG UalalOyllO 
them (which should include "The +1--* Okiwo i n 

Comb", as well as those juicldy OT 1118 OflipS III 

familiar, unstaling pieces "Nnpo- It tetri 

lean”, the ‘‘Winter*’ which uids TiOl IltJl a HtctxJ 

“snow, snow, more ■ snow “All p u n no Qimncnn 

That’s Past”, and “The Listen- Hope SlITIpSOn 

ers”). What of course many people 3K1 Cl J. F. Lf)ZGHby- 
al various levels accepted and en- The idea dm 1 he Catalogue ofj (He 
joyed fifty years ago, if few r or none ships reflects cniulilinns in Myccn- 
01 them analysed it in any deep or. acdn Greece is nm new, bill rerent 
sophisticated degree (since il seemed excavation and I'esttirch justified a 
lo call for nothing of the kind), new discussion of rlic question. The 
was the unique subtlety of rhythmi- authors examine each place listed in 
cal and formal invention, the ” de- the Cutaloeuc, with rel'crnico to its 
ceptivc cadences , *' Hie inexplicablo jo W iion and tlw evidence for ita 
mystery of sound '. occupation in prc-hijiioric limes, and 

For example, how early does de the extent 10 which thc Homeric 
la Mare begin to work out the pocnis cmhnily Mycenaean imlitioit. 
possibilities of that simple inversion, 12 plates 7 maps 60/- 
enabling him so often to dispense 
wi th the so u nd c 1 ichd of com- 
pounded verbs, and providing him 

with a new dramatic slrangclv British PollCV 
resonant line? As far back as All h * 

That's Past” in The Listeners— m (.hinR 


British Policy 

in China 
1895-1902 
L. K. Young 


Through what wild centuries 4 qqc.i QrtO 

Roves hack the rose 1 1 304 

— or farther back, in the “Charac- L. K, Young 
ters from Shakespeare" which The lcvelaiiun nf Chinese ucakncss 
began his Poems of 1906;. de la in the Sino-Jaiuuwc war of 1894-5 
Mare having found the clue to this resulted lira scramble for concessions 
special device perhaps in the blue in China which called into question 
and gold Muses Library edition of Britain's parjiuouiit position in the 
William Browne, published when he Fur Hast. At the same lime, ilic 
wns twenty-one. 

His best cadences might not rim 
often through the best words, the reappraisal of Britain's international 
words of ' thc most direct and frwh jwsition nt the end nl tliu iqtlt 

connolulion •• m*i I nmliicem 1 Vniiitar ntnliirrc 

Sail winds where your voice wns ; 
l'Uiira, loam, where my heart was ; 

Ami oven with mo, ‘ 

Child, even with me. 

Silence where hope was 


-yet the effects can only hnve 


-1: . ' yv- 


* is complete de la ( 
nearly 400 poems 1 
B^ w uf-ces, as well as I 
which were never ^ 
J* °T. Hiese are. bad or 
«y one or two will be ' 
^Jhw best. For an- 
X, m “ sl «° still to the 1 
starting at the 1 
x* mergence of.” Walter ’ 
P«tgr of Childhood, in ' 

» w\ ^ tcnva r d . s d <* la ' 
d^IyS b V origin, plain 5 
g^Wre ^vc way to i 

» jnaipjdTty of inno- ' 

4 ftc«hiiw ' ^ksL 1 ? fl* ^ 
were ;i 

tJia ? presided over ' 

hy children 

6 k elder/ - 8 1 ,' tle ft rw Of 
ion in. the ' 
^Ca“fc" d ^ de oi«nk. 

IToj£ Pj'ithed her . 

|®«asSjn»h :: 


... connotation - century. Professor Young explores 

_ . . . . . I the interact inn of ibchu two aspects 

The ("jnmplelL' Poomi of Wnlfcr de In Mwc rf l» lll 'y. J"“l» 7 » h 

l )4Hpp. Fiihcr and Ir'itbcr. j£5. And oven with mo, ‘ t, 

‘ ■ Child, even with me, 

SflCnCC WherC llOpC was _ j 

of game song excerpted and scnli- was awarded a pension on the Civil — yet the effects can only huve ty©S wlOSGCl 
mcivtali/ed (in Traditional Games, l.isl; and if in 1912 The Listeners come from ceaseless self-audition, A naincf Qi ir% 

runs a note in Come Hither, "more and Other Poems was less elfin,, but f rom ft ceaseless ahout-and-aboul Myalllol LI It? Oil 1 1 
than' seven hundred games are des- not less haunted, he proffered full .with the line, then with, lines in HminlaQ \ iuinafttnne 

crihed. including Rakes and Roans, acccptahle measure again, within & combination, stanzas in comliiiia- L,uu y |001 ' lv 0 

Rocket y Row, Sally Oo Round the year, in Peacock Ple\ many poems (]on. First a cadence. Then that The pnel Douglas Livingstone has . 
*Moon. Shuttlcfealhcr, Spannims. in which made it one of the most cadence in words7 . It could have expanded his ilscmes since 
lods and Lambs, Whigmalcerie, minikin finicking books ever pub- been understood, perhaps, (hat thc publication ofhtsfivat collection, 
Allicomgrcen/ie. Bob-Cherry, lished by a writer of ability. witch, the witchery, the- glgniQUrie, Sjambok in 1964. Thc .Sour hem 

Oranges and Lemons, Cherry Pit. Certainly one should pick ten or .the falsity of the words, was after. Ajft»ahiitlK izpc ofhw poems has • 


Douglas Livingstone 

Tlie pncl Douulax Livingstone has . 
expanded his themes since 


Fhimhlc-bones. Lady on Yandor twc [ ve virtuous poems out of the being 


Sna,. 

Eruni such sources, from nursery .. A!I bu[ Blind “ Qrim ", "Tit for 
rhyme, from the fairyism of Jaco- Tat". "Old ShcHover” (suggested. The Journey and bo broughl 
bean poetry, from border ballads. h y Snail Creep in Lady .Gomme’s a * a,n mevitamy > 

from hcrhals. de la Mare elaborated Traditional (James!), “The Song of To the beauty of earth that fades 
that word usage one encounters shadows ", ” The Song of the Mad ■ ■ , , ln ashca ' 

with discomfiting effect, and almost Prince". '* Thc Song of Finis”. Yet , The lips of wclrome, and the eyes 

with incredulity. His adjectives were as edition followed .edition, did de M l ,re boauleouB than the feeble shW^ot 

dim and Wan and thin and faint la Mare wryly regard. let us say, t one in the liehtenina skies, 

and wee. Ills substances were such lha , ^ordinary offering "Peak lone Jn the ligmcii mg sates, 

as foam and ivory ; shoon attached ani | p,,^ ■ or choose " the dark aignt s inhos- 


I), the witchery, the ■ glttmourie, .Sjamboks in 1964. The.' southern 
falsity of the words, was after, An'ictiil landscapcofhw poems has • 
eing threaded on to life. • widcnc^. moving frbm lhc veld to 

. Cirqe, or whatever witch there is, thccity wirli'ils smarming harbour 


romantic cymdsm’ praised by 
Sjambok's iMidott. /) lagazine 


Sjambok s Loudon. Magazine , 
reviewer, Paper covers 15 /- 


as foam and ivory ; shoon attached ant j p,,^ 

itself to 'moon, ghosties,* gnomies , . „, amrtl , ri41 

«f iiitp nod Prom hts cradle in the glamouric 
kept company to sountn of lute d TilC y huve sln | cn my weC brother. 

jargoning. with beautiful ladies in H changuling in Jiisswaddfii 

cramosie. in a mist pf 1 glamoune. For t,, Fret, my own poor mother, 
among fields of rosemary, tansy. pui es j| j n the candle light 
pimpernel, asphodel and Cghmline. \Vi* a cheek so lean and white, 
though witches at hand might he Chink liny up its eyne so wee, 
infusing dwalc. —and so on ? He never removed 


as canton toiioweu euiuun, uiu uc HcsDOr 

la Mare wryly regard Lone in the lightening skies". ' StartfrOm A Ilf, 

lhal extraordinary offering Peak . . , . • ^ 

indPiike" — or choose the dark night s mhos- pAllhf fmitl ClIlA 

, , pitality"? A shivering prospegl, VUMnTTTU IIO 

From his cradle in the glamouric however decorous de la Mare’s ex-. Al9 AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL* 

They have alojcn my wee brother. nrAsion of it 5,1 ' ' M^MOIRE 

Houscrl h chaiigulmg in his swaddlings prewion or 1. ...... 

For lu Fret nty own poor mother. ■ • .■•Anthologists followed him that Sir RlCnSTCf 

Pules il in the candle light ' far. and about as far as Motley and \A/Sn*+Adf ‘ ‘ ■- 

Wi* a cheek so lean and white, Other Poems, his collection of 1918. »»"iaiaui 

Chink liny up its cync so wee, But Then they faltered for various Sir Richard WiiLstaU is someJimcit 

—undst. on ? He never removed' It. al reasons. Veals was 0116 example, In referred re as ‘rile Iasi and palest of 


studio of 1940, was this the sun- Rhymes and Verses of 1944). \. ; Scribe ’V out. of Motley /from 

stance of a love of poetry? The • j n ’ no future collection was ! jim Listeners, the name ' poem, 

proper object of a consuming inter- Walter dc la Mare over to sink so ; •• Winter " (“Clouded with snow") Jarwiagd arcdcscf vedly fairtous. 
esf» De la Mare knew that poetry low. or so much to .succumb-- ani f » All That’s Past and -frdm This incomplete (mtobiography was 

was more than words, that there frequent though his laps«-W the ti, e ear best collections "Echo and discovered intonglus pppers after 

*** " ‘ r , than perils of being of the family o( The Silver Penny Out of Motley J?is death. l-rontHpiece 75/- 

was more to hit own poems than ^ whom hc shflre d an he balked at such poems as.T‘Tfie ...... 

the byaut j words hc was employing. - ntf n . ltfre | or Browne of Tav- ohost-* C* the sweet cheat: gone”), r ... 

But one may suppose it to have ^ or pA«a r Allen Pde or Chris- “The Revenani” (“Men an are * '1 . v. . 

been the assoclationkl keepings of ■, 1 ! V i . shades, , O.- Woriten H, VAIone’V Oxford TgfW 

. hts vocabulary, of his properties. . , ' " “The Out- Farewell ", i"tiie ^ncharigina 'V ( JniV/nrQitU ' 

! which won hi£ so #1^ TfeW by de Te ? ; V™*!*™ 1 * : 

Hk third ■ hruilr Ptwnts ( 906) — the .casts one l,r ,ne LB . ■ ^ L ,' T:"_. , 


wuivn won nun w r* : ■ ilf -, h ' e f eVv by de ' la j ana Lire - .isve.must enen pe 'xn ail 

His third .book. Poem H906)-4he SbeTuitobio- vnqriiiiirr ,f >- 

second had been hh prose romandC Mare OP y | the wide No mdrtuary for 'Yeats:; the e^rlhYj 

Omr Broken. In »H« “g tn. turn ^^sslbnate.^tyei' oW:bi 
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even the inns! cMjiiNiru rest i iiu i ice, .icliull) found. :mj in Uieii impart, 
nil strings. o| dt-solatirai ur defeat . iki. 

He would h.»ve found (his content After The Veit, that disconcc rliii{!. 
run mill' tlirmii'li all of de In Mine in sinister volume, a change dues take 
Hie end .is vve may find ii, and be possession. It spreads, developing 
depressed In it, in the spectrum of into an micas) resignation. Thu glit- 
his Work. icrini! IruhLs. sneclrnl lichk Iijiu,* 




act ii. ill) fun iuI. and in ilieii impart, Imu-ls num's soul, it howls inaudi- terror ; out of which last may arise 
tin. bly"), “The Unfinished Dream", many poems in Moriey and The 

After fhe Veit, (hat disconcerting. " Macrchen " Goodbye" ("The Veil (read also “A Portrait” and 
sinister volume, a change does lake last thin rumour of a feeble bell for " Ariel ”, neighbouring symptoms of 
possess ion. It spreads, developing ringing, / The last blind rat to spurn self-understanding in The Burning 
into an uncus) resignation. Thu gift- the mildewed rye "j and then died Glass of 1945). 


‘ ; J 


b ■grvt.llMl iffc H^| lift 

Yeats s introduction to [he. Ox /nut ceased (o play as a rule, the short 
Bnoi is less read than it should and long strings do not sound. A 


-j »»»«• IIIIIWLIIVU I ] V. § HUM IIIS.II UlbU 

tering IryliLs, spectral lights, have down to the astonishing, again de- 
ceased (o play as a rule, the short maying flicker of " A Robin ", in 


i: ijj.| 

;• Ii. 1 !; 


; i- 

* !< , - I' m! 

• >. M i: :■ 


he. lie confines de In Marc in a 
corner, with those descended not 
from Homer but from Virgil — with 
ninyon. vSturge Moore and Edith 
Cooper, the younger or the two 
constituents of ‘‘Michael Field". 
He spoke of the ” facile charm ", 
the *' too soft simplicity ”, which 


well cooked, even subtly cooked 1953 
stodginess supervenes. De !u Mare sion: 
has turned elsewhere. He ends a r , 
poem in Memory wifi Other Poems 


O Muster. I cried in my heart, lorn thy 
, tidings, 

grievous thy song, 


had been forced oil post-Victorian Yet tninc, loo, this solacing music, as we 


writers, himself included, by reaction . , w _ 

from Victorian rhetoric: adding stumble nlong. poem of his lato years to remark, 

thsil. in England, the necessary The Master is Thomas Hardv now J° lovc * b y the way, is "The 
K l, ?. n ,. ha<1 b«n made by Thomas influential, too. in the shape, move- 0W Summerhouse ”.) 

hi.pm 0 n a Tob^ l i5^n^ ry !r\ n ;.s d i a " s “ as " of man >' ° f dc Ia , ™* k . «* b «' >». «»<». 


impersonal objective scene ", 

That was in 1936. Seven years ago 


la Mare's poems. 


W H A 1 1 . r»*n o' r J ‘ Back . (on furlough) from lus not have (o wait on maturity. In “T"* 3 wtu l,l « * ruvener oc note to 

de' la Mure It An ifi f ven "? ,c ? swen years inside the such poets a maturity, at least a r,d « ftW »y sa [ cJ y from the hollow 

be raommemci £ howe of tlie fairies, Walter de la condition, is quickly established, in- | nd em P,y house). "The Three 

THihor ifcA# 1 is? a J;V s ®° Mare in lus lale forties had more termittent, precarious, vulnernblc Strangers”, Maerchen ", “The 

cT oTonc thing ^S Sude^Too ft" “5, *** °, ld a| Mas always temped to counS tie Com* " and " The Scribe » ns well 
: much of the riiEdoiv lindhL^ 9 , Th ^ contemplated tomb- "something” if it fails to return, other Poems whose magic (of 
But by the time Mr. Auden Niched E E’S ?Pt n , ! ab !* to in ^ t nn inflationary f ha L^° n ^L bi ochemisl r V 7 i « less 


the mildewed rye ") and then died Glass of 1945). 
down to llic astonishing, again dis- . . ... . . „ . ... 

maying flicker of "A Robin", in , So ,, ) 1 Ibls P°® 1 1 , bcsl flushes up 

The Fleeting and Other Poems of w “ en Jt has the chance— for the 
1933, brief victory of the old inver- “ 105t Pearly, in poems published 
sion: blctwcen 1906 and 1921, when he 

Chost-grey the fan of night, ' ^t T^rbcsThaVirUkc ^ comet 

Lone in the dying light J" * 1 sk \ lbc » ast wb isp of 

Flits he again Ac whose tail wont be there ovqr the 

.. , . ' , . page, or perhaps (for many pages of 

By the lime he had written that, or this complete edition. Crystals form, 
had made it. available, de la Mara and then once more there is only 
was almost sixty. (Another unstodgy viscous or amorphous stuff— or 
poem of his ato years to remark, counterfeit, this last not outnum- 
and to love, by the way, is " The bered, if certainly outweighed, by 

Old Summerhouse .) poems of the order of " Napoleon ” 

In truth, the best in de la Marc, "Winter”, “Echo". "The Bind- 
as in other poets of his kind, did ^ eed ’ » “ The Listeners ” (not 

lot have (o wait on maturity. In .ways will the Traveller be able to 




But by the time Mr. Auden reached 
the poems of Motley and The Veil 
(1921), lie was not n quarter of the 
way through dc lu Mare. Endea- 
vouring to right matters he drew 
freely, within his limits, on de la 
Mare down to The Inward Compa- 
nion of 1950, and 0 Lovely Ena- 
land of 1953. This at least was 
good, fixing in view many though 
iiot all die most moving poems of 


sioncs MJgemer. isut tie <a Mare told often liable to inject nn inflationary lhal Personal biochemistry?) is less 

Hardy that lie liked to see them high significance, beyond the self white altogether. 

green. Hardy put it on record that into this “ something " the con- His „ 

t helbilSSlly*^ “!.rS s 0 L- W ^ h -7 ay If tri'ESaZZjt 'often tiTffi 

snwllw oXraMdSS ot his nnd or , tl! “ “ m ™” clmrncterianion of dc 1c 

making to remove the green moss all P jn shapes^of^otettnhv 8 ^ M ? F6 n . 1! °T ? ,1C inward e V e sefeing 
when he went to see the family ' " ^ obscenity or outward at times with surprising 

graves at Stinsford. 

Tlie best idiosyncratic features of ■■■■■mm 
each of them differed loo much 


«[ppy! dS-bn h |S P ft 

aH struck 

S2j,E na * efa "fc 

S&ftsS 

jnad hfe, bindweed 
thin-voiccd robin Z 
the mouse in 
snow, the word 5 
while of mistletoe 
orama of conslelh 
and again raak fi 
them, no matter Ktau 
succeed or fail 
Yet one discovers b 
fa y Paying them. Z 
sound, of cfideij 
common criticism U. 
which exist in that 
bothers with the sc_. 
cal poems of the pod 
nn autre-i hese best 
Mare nre going to 
in any case, as u , 
your wingfed pin« „ 
Island ", or “Leonm-l 
bleak mid-winter ”, * 
heart an air that kills'; 
not recommend Wab I 
to some. 
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In .SIP . ccrtai , nI y • hi phorous flame, a bright corpse 
Ef il! a poss 1 I l b{y T ln knowing candle, in certain poems in The 
Whaj to do with the words and Veil — among these “The Owl" 

{mem's In ^ 1 byt if" “ The Coachload”, "The Old 

poems. In the words and music ho Angler”, "In the Dock" ("When 


Editor 


Social SoiPIlPPe sciences can give a competence to pro-, 

ounai OUClllCa n u un cf-. It w the failure to understand 

Sr.-WhM may well upset people Is lhis ^ hlch is d “{’acr° D us - uenu , Anpv 
*t so much Che rapid advance in the •,< r PHILIP SHERKARD. 
imbor of social scientists, as vou sav “ ^ rovc Terrace, London, N.W.5. 




not so much Che rapid advance in the 
number of social scientists, as you say . 
w 9° mme ntary In your Issue ot 



- ... JW 1 I. UJUV Ul 

March 5, as the prospect suggested by 
Professor A. H. Halsey in the same Issue 
that social scientists will irresistibly 


Reprints 


r — ' •naivmiiius ytiia iiivowiLny . Sir,— I have considerable syifipnlhy 

tJBcome involved in the development with the general tenor of the letters 
of SDCHftl policy and its definition oE from Professor Korshin and Professor 
ends; because the assumption behind UJlaodorff (Muruh 51. Perhaps it might 
this « Chat studying one or more of the be of use If J were to inject some 
social sciences confers a competence facts into the " discussion, ns from 
not smipty to sav how to bring about current experience I am particularly In 
2«W? ,* n “olely but abo to a position to do. 


REVIEW 

- Informed commeiit and .analyst by ' 

. experts on the major currencies, foreign 
■; . ^change uiatkets and international 
/ monetary problems; 

Special contributors to past.issues • , 

• • : Pr ; Obnar JEmmingerr-Professor 

.Harry Johnson— Professor Alan Day— 

: , ^lessor Rbberfi: teffin-^glas Jay, ■ 

yrCtoiterits of March j970 tmer: k ' • 

' Peter JayVEcbnomics edit6r : of'77?e ■ 
Times on f VWhy the dollar should be\: 
devalued ”: .Plh? articles on the pound 


-- y-£- uui nwu VU Binniuuu LU UU. 

owl d L , ? 1Rt ^ 8 , ooie4 Y il is de5ir " , In lho established new book publish- 
■ hamirJ i® another and per* ng houses the soiling price or u book 
w ^ on ? £ tlw 18 D8 “ al, y “1 «t about four times unit 
natural scientists assumption of com- cost Cl.e„ the cost of printing, bimllna 
^tonte tp i esunute the value of red!- and wrapping one copy, nrrived at by 
ffc. KSl- - ifc P[o*upposes Js dividing the total cost of these itenis 

tr ii m “ 8 M h* 8 ?* 1 or V_ BX * by 1110 “umber to be printed). Taking 
^nmentaj and observational methods account of the bookseller’s diioimr 
n ^ i l 1K5SSlbJ f t0 between advertising and overhcflds. d^Tav 

J* creative structure of expect to brenk evert on a partlcuS 

^ W1Sh f? Sodety !! ,,e if J h °y 80,1 a reasonable proper^ 
and , a negative and lion of their initial prim* and nf 


| . (he Japaftpseyeft—theiSWis^ . ?:T 

■ ■■ Irauc— the Prench' frano— the ^ v ' v^r.L ^ 

Deiitschemark— the Italia ii lira— the ' ! f : 

■ Indian nmoe^iJiB.TTirfnnAQitt^ i ! 


yaur front- times unit cost should give him ample 

SS{ pt' X ! r“L f " 
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Indian. riipoe-^ttieXndonesiaiir 
and thd^didjmark^* • ." . v 



! : issues, a' yeaiwbyi^ subscripiiotii'^ 1 ^^ 

;% alrmaUX ■!=;■ fc' ‘i : 

■■ -v. SSi 
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g-. ! - v'-t-v W- ‘ 4 IF* Production and 

8.. : .. •. .ft •' • P rtr - In dtlr view the.. 

S :: ;- f ^ 


We Bhali rtot try to »ve 
je cost of production.; At ‘ 
pp yf9. Intend to base pur 
f cost of pfqductlon and 
j?f. whkt tw 
,pertr. In our view the ...» 



ssions and 
Brontes 

ft IV 


are often announced m 
appear for a con&a&j 
all. The use of the fabi 
price for pre-pc bfate 
entirely Icsilimate: 
ers nf the book gDruy 
publishing costs and tij 
their reward fgr iM 
not, in my vkv, UH 
publisher to float ttgfl 
]■ in the form of an a^| 
J intention to publish iV 
off any rivals who sin 
same titles, and ibei iri 
has sufficient ordefl 0 
greater part of hit m 
and to drop it if lho m 
coming. I believe Ihbdnj 
I join Professor Kan* I 

: il 4 

The reprint publbta it 

| nnd must accept both] 
There Is no future (» 
parasite In Mic academic f 
ami I should wektme 
Professor Ullebdorffs *fl 
tho professional 
librarians should laka.itt 

at the problem. 
with the view that 
libraries should rely 
film, and thus pul 
business.. | 

Lime Tree Bower Pig 
Bold, Higligale Wed 1 
N.6. . ' . 

- •-.* 

Sir,— I certainly aW 
points about tho curteit 
try made by my Mend J 
Korshki (March fli.P 
most of ihe$a -reprfn*. 
ous" i that “lhe pi*S 
deceptive ; and that 
libraries aw being 
merchandise works loti *1 
in the first place. At i 
Implies, there is 
eiy la. the reprint *«**§ 
can’t forbear ©olntifllgj 
cause— aa so ofttoi 
those things in . A* JH 
which constitute 
the nobly coiKtelw aB 
intentloned 

■United, filiate* ■ Adfflgg 
sums to needy, 
libraries to helP. J}^ra 

collections rapidly*; 

some «WSSm«SH 
sense i here 
tlons fdr 
(United 

Given jHibilo mpnwjM 
and .private 

to l be , .calted^n ® 

tiolt tbal appear* Ka 
shin is 

fadeed, if I were-® .^ 
SS. I’m not 

.foe my twoks a^^| 

squeeze 
lag . motiey 

SbUldbebave gWJ 
1 was- not ■« sl SS' jt&l 
n»nt tram I*MB| 

if 


^ idler f March 5) Mfcj 

^ L stated details about 
M the Bi retail Idler, 
*iir content and meaning 
no say, are inaccurate, 
jeep for Miss .Bentley 
- 4 been kindness iisclt to 
S my review of the lads 
m me will bring them 

ta f die Birsiair Idlers firs i 
”,s handed me by .Miss 
Hearth's main sired .n the 
| * 3 < in England to cata- 
f Bronte Society the marnt- 
■ 0 ihc General Collection 
Museum. At lhal time 
Birstall " letters were 
utfum and the copy or 
'Uu Bentley had given the 
k unJir seal and lock and 
tut to this day seen it. 

told me that she was 
la copy that I might take 
hwy family to seek per- 
■Hlsbit. She had' herself, ' 
itlwa shown the originals 
afjf, for whom she had 
#38d made a copy, simul- 
isLi&g one for (ho Xf nseum 
ikcredf. 

hr copy. I “w its relevance 
■tirinwd preparation of an 
diin of letters by the 
fog!). (bo BirstaU letters 
iq whatever of tile content 
n of the Brontfis, they do 
hEEu Nussey's handling 
drfiOO Brontfi manuscripts 
pC Jut she once owned, 
[torfore, I adapted Mis* 
[agttioD, and shortly ro- 
ily success in gaining the 
ddeNusscy family that I 
■fatal] letters. I returned 
t k* copy^-not having 
rijtdf— nnd urged her to 
r« With what I con- 
B/tfroslty, she positively 
iw pul roe further in her 
»*nie with three copies 
»t«e said, for me, (B) 
Ww publisher, and (C) 
*of thosc.copies was lost. 

•ft nodi surprised ut her 
« tor she felt "wistful 
hpekl the whole nffuir " 
wsiKy need not have done 
u hi concerned. 

forily presently volun- 
j., 0 / “terse eorrespon- 
Miss Ellen, unlike 
wt, which ore in the main 
ho sets of letters cover 
Found, the second, 
m*ny lacunae in the 
"atnee and enabling 
*“ "•rtain enigmatic 


teund in America. I 

& must see the 
» i and must 
5"» Permissions from 

Kj 8 Ae aolldtor from 
ffted received the 
w flim her generosity 


in resigning the handling, if them in my 
favour. On my next Yorkshire visit. 
Miss Bentley niuy sec my carbon if she 
likes, and his reply. The solicitor, after 
investigating my “character and quali- 
fications ", us .'ie wrote me, sunn sent 
the original “ Birslall “ letters to my 
London address, instructing me to 
return them not to him but to the 
Bronte Museum, ill wiio„e custody he 
had decided to put lliem. 1 did ns 
instructed, mid have mi acknowledge- 
ment from the museum. I thus closed 
my sole dealing with (he Bronte Museum 
a lid Society over the hand ling or the 
Birslall letters. 

My astonishment is therefore great 
at Miss Bentley's further statement that, 
prior to her showing me her copy of 
the letters, the Bronte Council had 
decided to "entrust the mutter" ol 
their handling to me. If so, I have never 
before heard of it. Indeed. 1 must 
believe (hut Miss Bentley's memory has 
played her false here. For early in 
December I960 (my immediate reply is 
dated December 3), I had a request from 
the present Chairman of (he Council 
asking me kindly to clarify for him my 
knowledge of and connexion with Inc 
Birstull letters. As (his chairman was 
the same gentleman who, jn 1956, .it the 
very time when Miss Bentley handed 
inc her copy of these letters, .was the 
secretary of that same body, surely bis 
own minutes, were there any on tho 
subject, would have given him all the 
details. I must believe that Miss Bent- 
ley is imperfectly remembering minutes 
concerning me as cn talopnrr of qjite 
different materials in the Museum. 

In 1957 I begnti identifying, nnd 
applying to, every copyright holder 
represented by any letter I wished to 
quote from the BirstaU letters and from 
any other relevant materia! controlled 
by each. I may now draw on some 
1,500 documents In English and Ameri- 
can collections, both public and private. 

One permission look twelve years to 
arrive. 

The oilier causes of my delay in pub- 
lishing these materials have been: (I) 
prolonged illnesses in my family, and 
(2) my discovery (not in the BirstaU 
letters) that one of the four “ honour- 
able " people whom Miss Bentley names 
was not so. I have Incontrovertible 
proof of his guilt, and cannot thus far 


sec how to give u complete account of 
events ulfcctlna my Bronte edition, 
without wounding unsuspecting sur- 


vivors of his. The problem is an ethi- 
cal one and 1 shall have to work it out 
to the satisfaction of my own conscience. 
No amount of pressure on me will cficei 
uny hurry mi my part. 

Nor have I any intention of accepting 
Mr. Hart’s indeed naive suggestion that 
\ hand to Mr. Wlnnlfrilh the fruits of 
thirteen yen rs of fearfully costly labour 
In order that he may find that (lie 
mm.iHuk in ihc BirstaU letters have 


materials 

nothing Wiia llivwj iu uu iyuii tun urtwi 
union topic as he hns stated it to me: 
" the social, religious, and literary track- 
ground of the letters nf Charlotte Bronti! 
to lUlcn Nussey His completed work 
on the first two sections leaves him to 
deal with the third : literary background, 
a matter of sources and influences- -with 
neither of which objects the BirstaU 
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letters ileal at all, «s I fang since in- 
fnrmcd him. His account nf my ilcaliiiu 
with him is built incomplete and slanted. 
In discussing the content mid meaning 
of the loners, Miss Bentley is in error 
•hi certain points: f 1 1 In the mid-IKXO, 
not Miss Ellen but Mr. J. Horsfall 
turner (not himself a primer) chose a 
printer, 1 bonus Harrison and Sons of 
Bmgley, (□ put her Bronte tellers in 
type; (2) Miss Nussey did aot learn 
after this printing [hat she was controlled 
by Mr. Nichols’s copyright. She had 
learned that in 1X77 as pari of ihc 
aftermaih of the publication of T. 
Wemyss Reid’s monograph on Charlotte 
Bronte. i3i Not Mr. Turner bui the Kev. 
J. Ridley burned the copies printed under 
the supervision of Mr. Turner. The full 
account oj the burning lies in the British 
Museum in a letter from Mr. Ridley to 
Mr. C - . K. Shorter. (4) Miss Nussey’s 
nephew Antony, n London lawyer, was 
not so unsympathetic to bis old aunt as 
Miss Bentley thinks. I have found nine 
letters by him written on her behalf, 
though she did not know of lliem. (5) 
Not one or two but 12 leilers .by Char- 
lotte Bronte to Ellen Nussey were nut 
sold by Wise but exchanged by him for 
certain Shelley letters tnnL J. Pearson 
and Co. had. Pearson'-s, dealers in rare 
books and manuscripts, innocently sold 
them to Mr. John Waugh of Bradford, 
and Miss Ellen learned through the 
Yorkshire press of his possessing them. 
The involved quarrel that followed 
made of her, a perfectly honest person, 
a. muddled reporter of events, tier age 
and her sometimes erroneous assump- 
tions militated against her. Her final 
days were indeed pitiful, and her vic- 
timization by “ confidence men ’’ shock- 
ing. I join Miss Bentley in exonerating 


I wish T did not hAve to disagree with 
other details in the TLS account by 
Miss Bentley. For i am deeply In- 
debted to her and still grateful to her. 

I hope that my reply here will be my 
last to any correspondent dealing with 
this subject. My time hns been much 
eroded By it. 

MILDRED O. CHRISTIAN. 

White Hall Hotel, Bloomsbury 
Square, London, W.C.L 

Commonwealth 

Literature 

Sir. Certainly the recent Leeds con- 
ference failed (when it tried) to imp that 
elusive (Tuninionwoullh Literature uni- 
corn {Commentary. March 5), but more 
worrying than this harmless sport is 
your correspondent’s apparent sub- 
mission before (he, spectre of the area 
specialist “ with hnpefullv some con- 
tinuing literary sense" whoso stirrings 
seem to signify that his day is at hand. 

One thing (hat did emerge from the 


IAVU» UU1IIWI Ml** WI1.1 _ 

of Commonweal^] Literature Jay very 
much In (he eye of the bcJi older, 'ana 
was defined differently by those work- 
ing in Lite field according to their 
interests anil the nature of Ihc courses 
alongside which it was introduced. A 
discussion on (ha academic role of 
Commonwealth Literature proved that 
if nothing else that role was lively and 
varied. " There is probably a case for 
various approaches”: but this mast 
surely be so, if only because of the 
varied nature of the countries involved 
on (he one hand, and of the varied 
interests shown in their writing on the 
other. One admires the facility with 
which your correspondent is "carried 
more and more towards a concept of 
world literature, and not merely 
literature in EngLfch ” {though thfff 
sounds like the unicorn "again, but with 
a larger horn), but hopes that the con- 
cept Is vast enough to admit " all the 
multifarious linguistic and political and 
economic and historical problems" that 
each country is seen as presenting. 

One way to avoid the maelstrom of 
world literature is surely to specialize in 
certain aspects fpr areas) of Common- 
wealth Literature, according to the spe- 
cial interests and resources of the insti- 
tution involved. At this level of prac- 
tical problems rather' than Irresistible 
concepts, such an approach Is rendered 
advisable by the woeful state of library 
holdings in Commonwealth Literature 
throughout the country which was re- 
vealed at Leeds by Mr’ Alan Horae, 
Librarian of the Commonwealth Jnsli- 

1U " The training of specialists 't .as 
• opposed to members of English departf 
■. ihents engaged In opening window, 
again nfast surely depend upon Uie 
country whose writing Is being studied, 
.and the angle frotn which it Is being 
approached, A work such as les- 
sor Bernard Smith's European Vision 
mi the South Pacific ii tuU 
avenues ot exploration In (M W of 
Australian and Ne* .2*«Nd >«“«• 
a rtd while treatment of the New Worid 
sensibility in the context of thq visual 
and related arts certainly does notde- 
. fine “ the. role " of Commonwealth lit- 
erature, Jt does nevertheless provide a 
vitalcoontedbalance to a course in Which 
** bac kg round rtf an historical, ijultutaj. 
^and political kind.** breeds yoprcprre-; 


>pmiijcm\ are.i specialist - "with, 
hopefully, sniue omiiniiiiig literary 
sense " - who perhaps even now 
slouches towards smile literature de- 
partments be horn. 

PITER N. QUARTER MAINE. 

7 ( hesiniii Avenue, stoke Canon. 
Exeter EX5 -tAA. 

The Social 
Responsibility of 
the Scientist 

Sir,- -My questioning (February 12) 
of your reviewer’s idea of the scientist's 
"job" related to the social context of 
scientific activity. Your reviewer 
(February 5) is entitled to his opinion 
that this is of secondary importance. 
But there are many scientists who dis- 
agree with him- perhaps because they 
see ihemscivcs as human beings first nnd 
scientists only second. Also, the dis. 
(faction between pure scientific inquiry 
and technological applications often 
hccomes increasingly blurred today ; 
and, while it is plausible (though mis- 
lukcn [ think) !o isolate " pure " science 
from its socio-economic context, it is 
much more difficult so to isolate 
technology. 

The second paragraph rtf your 
reviewer's reply (February 2fi) puzzles 
me. Nothing in my letter suggests that 
1 see a great "gulf’’ between scientists 
on the one hand and intellectuals and 
litterateurs on ihc other. As it happens, 

I strongly believe the opposite, and here 
agree with your reviewer. My jpoint was 
simply that social responsibility in 
science Ls the responsibility of sociely at 
largo and hence of all its cultural 
leaders; the debate should not bo left 
to scientists alone. 

JONATHAN BENTHALL. 

7 Si. Ann's Villas, London, W.II, 

Sturge Moore 

Sir,— Your interesting note In Com- 
mentary t February ]9) about the Cen- 
tenary tribute to Thomas Sturge Moore 
at Hull University prompts mo to ask 
why there is no mention of him in tho 
Oxford Companion to English Litera- 
ture. Surely his eminence in the world 
of letters at the beginning of (his century 
makes his inclusion in such a book of 
reference more apt than that of his 
namesake, Henry Moore, a sculptor, 
who is included? 

EDMUND RUBBRA. 

Lindens, Bull Lane. Gcrr&rds Gross, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Hugh MacDiarmid 

Slr r -While it is (shamefully) true fan I 
so little nf Hugh MacDin mud's poetry 
was issued here by " orthodox publish-' 
Ing houses " before the 1960s (Com- 
mentary, February 12), perhaps I could 
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CiFtYii Knight. A p.issigc from the 
poem appeal's ill llic 1*2-1 edition nf 
Wart nil's flixiory iVol. 1. pape 1X7). 
The editor, Ricliiml Price, claims n, a 
slightly am higimut foot note to his m- 
[roduct ion (pace 17) pi liuvu discovered 
it by accident: soul promises in another 
lOrtliliUe (page IKN) tp publish "the 
whole romance from whence ihe speci- 
men given above lus been taken 
Although it dues not seem that 
Richard Price carried out his in (cm ion. 
it seem* likely that it was through him 
that, Sir Walter Scott knew of the poem, 
and goi Sir Frederick Madden to print 
it in [S3'J. Since Sir Frederick gave ilio 
untitled poem its title, can wc persuade 
your reviewer mid others to follow- (li& 
example of Sir Israel Colin nez and Dm. 
Day and Serjeant son in calling it Sir 
(jiiwoiii mid i Ac Given Knight, not Ihc 
fictitious Sir Gtiwtiyiit! and the. Gi rue 
Kny$i ? 

ORMEROD GREENWOOD. 

, 4k Mill Road, Fust bourne . Sussex. 
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point nut we approached him very curl 
in the decade about publishing his col 
lcctcd poems That was impossible, 
owing to previous arrangements made 
with aa .orthodox" American pub- 
lisher, but wa- then made full-scale 
agreements to publish other books, in- 
cluding poetry. . The latter Include A 
Lap of Honour, A Clyack Sheaf and (ho 
forthcoming A fore Collected Poems. 
Further volumes will be added, besides 
some works of prose, and (be collec- 
tion will be the most extensive and re- 
presentative body of MacDiarmid’s 
work issued in this country. 

RHIANNON O OODrNG. 1 

Maedibbon and Kee, 3 Upper James 
Street, Ootden Square, London, W.I. 

‘ The: Life-Giving 
Myth’ 

Sir.—The "Recapitulation" of The 
Life-Giving Myth, by A. M. Ha cart 
f February 26) concludes: “The Hat of 
the sources of the papers is much 
improved, but Acre is still -no bib!io r 
graphy rtf Horan's ; writing^ . as a, 
whole." • - 

A Bibliography of Arthur Mail rice 
Hocart, compiled by myself, was pub- 
lished by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, In 
1967. . Further' • bibliograpWcAl items 
were reported in Man . ' . The Journal of 
the . Royal Anthropological Institute 
n.s.', vol. 4, 1969, p. 292. 1 Actually, both 
of Uiese items are 'referred to in my 
foreword (page yii, n,2),to the edition 1 
under review., . . ! 

• RODNEY NEEDHAM, . 

1 Merton College, Oxford. 

Warton’s 700 

* Sir,— ft .is good, tii read your re- 
vlewef'i -Praise ■ (February - 12)- . of, 
Thomas w^rton's HLrtorf Of English’ 
Poetry, even if;be is a littlt less whole- 
hearted faan. C S. Lewis or J. ' M. 
Bordan Cift Early Ti(dor t Poetry) lu ex-' 
teeing that great: seminal work., Hi is 
lighl ■ ^Owt : dply; jo«), ;in ;6jiyfag Uret 
wartop rmipsed sit .0anatn odd - the. 
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Mancala 


Sir,— When ! read your review of 
R. C. Bell's Hoard nnd Table Games 
(February 19), it immediately struck me 
Uiat llic game called Mancala must have 
been a natural development from the 
abacus, which in earliest times (oak the 
farm of depressions made in sand upon 
which stones, beans, seeds. &c. were 
moved. 

DOROTHY G ALTON. 

41 Exton's Road, King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk. 


Faber Et Faber 

Check-list for March 23rd 

Nunquam 

by Lawrence Durrell 

A new novel, the complement to 
Tunc. 30/- 

Promethaus Bound 

by Robert Lowell 20/- 

Malcoim Mooney's Land 

by W. S. Graham 

A now volumo of nooma. Choice of 
tho Poetry Book HoeieLy, 16/- 

London's Green Belt 

by David Thomas 

With a photogrnpli unil 44 U<xt 

figures. 65/- 

An ABC of Chess Problems 

by John M; Rice 7fi 

Bast Legal Stories 2 

edited by John Welcome an 

Vaughan Williams 

by Michael Hurd 
In the "Groat Contpoasra" series. 
With eight pagua of plntfw, nnd 
music examples. 26 

The Art of Paper Tearing 

by Eric Hawkeaworth 
Methods and routinns for' the • 
amateur prtifnrmer. Drawings by tha 
author. 16 , 

Your Book of Tepiiis 

byC. M. Jones .. 

Dliistiated with photographs nnd.. ' ' 


LIME TREE BOWER 


• announces ,• 

■A series of reprints of 

BOQKS ABOUT 
COLERIDGE : , 

Available 1st May • 

Joseph COttle — ftoitilfii8cen<res 
of STC and Robert Southey 
■ . 1047 

USniy StfU library, binding { 

63 IBS. (S/O.OOJ 

' - Available 1st July , 

J. Dykes Campbell : STC, 1 s 
narrative of tho events of his 
life <i804} £3 10s fS9.flD) 


• Basil Savage, 40 Brookfield ; 
HlghQata West Hill. London, fij. 6 
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kkjtii c rutin . 

Under-Dciclupniirnl In Spanish 
America 

312pp. Allen and Unwin. £3 3s. 
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Keith Griffin fuemex his a Men! ion on 
Ihe nine Spanish -spc;i king republics 
of South America, but his main argu- 
ments are more general thun the title 
might suggest. In practice the author 
disputes many of the orthodox tenets 
of development economics, illuslra- 
ling his arguments with examples 
drawn mostly l but by no means ex- 
clusively) from Spanish America. 
Indeed, the first section attempts n 
sketchy economic history of the 
whole Third World, to support the 
contention that " Europe did not 
‘discover’ the under-developed 
countries ; on the contrary, she crea- 
ted them ”. Here the evidence is 
lather weak and the case is loosely 
argued. But fortunately this argu- 
ment i.s not essential lo the rest of 
the book. Whm Dr. G.riffin is prin- 
cipally concerned to show is simply 
that "once a nation or region be- 
comes ti nder-devc loped, for whatever 
reason, strong economic forces tend 
In keep it there”. The identification 
of these forces and the design of 
. policies lo counteract them are asufll- 


........I.w mouui- vi I LK|U 

ctcnjly important task for one book.’ attention. 
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author idem i lie-; what he calls " the 
i transformation ■ problem Cun- 
trary to the assumptions of orthodox 
theory, factors are not mobile and 
markets arc fragmented and ini[>cr- 
fecl in the Spanish- American coun- 
tries. so that they have great diffi- 
culty in transferring resources from 
one activity lo another as world 
market opportunities fluctuate. 
Therefore their gains from trade arc 
less than traditional theory would 
predict, and may even be negative 
if labour costs are sticky down- 
wards. 

In the Absence of intervention, 
market forces (sanctioned by liberal 
economic theory and reinforced by 
the trade policies of the rich nations) 
would freeze these countries as ex- 
porters of a few primary products 
whose market prospects were very 
poor. However, the parameters of 
the theory can be changed into 
variables by suitable policies. One 
proposal considered nt length is in- 
come redistribution through land re- 
form and measures to boost food 
output; techniques of taxulion, 
selective controls and multiple 
exchange rnles arc also discussed. 
The nationalizulioji of foreign 
investments, and tho encouragement 
of regional integration also get 
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and it is on this ground that Dr. 
Grillin'. 1 , wurk should be judged. 

The central point is that “the 
traiislcr of ideas, knowledge, fac- 
tors of production, and commodi- 
ties may all increase rather than de- 
crease^ the obstacles to develop- 
ment ", Even aid from developed 
countries is included in this indict- 
ment. But here the evidence mus- 
tered docs not establish the strong 
claim that aid decreases the growth 
ol the recipient country— only 
suggesting the milder conclusion 
that aid has no significant effect on 


Of course, there have been 
numerous experiments at structural 
reform in the continent, but only 
Mexico W‘ ns any approval from Dr. 
Griffin. Strategies. of industrializa- 
tion have generally proved dis- 
appointing, but the author has sug- 
gestions about how the process could 
be reirwigorateU. Regional Integra- ' 
lion is h key. Of course, orthodox 
r i° r i' p against it. and the record 
of L. A.F.T.A. has been disappointing, 
but here, top. Dr, Griffin has some 
important (if politically optimistic) 
suggestions. Past nationalizations of 


srnwih mil* " " rsiM naiionaiizallons of 

fhoekiiiu i Jo Ih f 1 w y SE * ra 5 reJgn .^vestments Iravc also been 

re n re, Advantages S AnalysifoK^^^ 

are felt tu foreign trade, where the “ Chileanizatjon •“ of th* "“!!! 


copper 


ic mines which shows how unevenly 
i- the costs and benefits may be distri- 
x buled. But, of course, this analysis 
d also provides a means by which 

- Latin- American governments can 
i- prop.ire themselves belter in any 

- future negotiations of this type. 

i Finally, si met ura lists have been 
1 unsuccessful in attempts to accclcr- 

■ ate out of chronic under-employ- 
• ment by inflationary financing. Here, 

I too, the nuthor has an explanation 

■ of these failures and suggestions for 
the future. Indeed, here he expounds 
the crucial elements of his growth 

- theory— identifying domestic savings 
as the strategic variable, and sug- 
gesting a regrouping of Keynesian 
categories into something resembling 
the Marxist economic surplus. It 
this domestic surplus is mobilized 
for development there will no longer 
be any need to depend on foreign 
capital inflows— wihich the author 
considers debilitating. 

Most of this discussion is provo- 
cative and well substantiated. How- 
ever, the analysis of internal factors 
is much briefer and weaker than the 
rest, and the discussion of social 
structure is decidedly patchy. Internal 
problems cannot be analysed by a 
method of argument which sup- 
presses the differences between the 
nine republics. The Ecuadorean 
siemi is ns different from the Argen- 
tine pampas ns Iceland is from 
Sicily, and there are few worthwhile 
generalizations which can be applied 
equally to the two places. It is also 
rather unrealistic to suppose that 
planning is associated with demo- 
crat izat ton, or that inequalities in 
economic and power relations can 
be transformed by the penceful for- 
mation of pressure groups to defend 
the exploited majority. 

But Dr. Griffin has made a valu- 
able contribdtion to the literature. 
Even at his worst his polemics are 
stimulating, and at his best he advan- 
ces some startling and original argu- 
ments of considerable practical 
importance. 


The right tempolglish thoughts in Irish settings 
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CUV HUNTER : 

Modernizing Peasant Societies 

324pp. Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Race Relations. £2. 


There is an intellectual trap in the 
very title of this book, as the author 
himsolf points out. For if "moder- 
nizing" means bringing to the slate 
’ of the advanced countries in 1970, 
the developing tortoise may reach it 
one day, but the developed hare will 
no! still be waiting there. The 
attempt to repeat history may un- 
wisely neglect the internal environ- 
ment of peasant society but it can 
hardly neglect the continuous 
changes in the external world. Mr. 
Hunter makes this point neatly when 
he says 

Hie peasant societies or fifteenth-cen- 
tury Europe were surrounded by fif- 
teenth-century Europe, with some mar- 
ginal contacts with overseas societies 
not much more advanced than they. 
India and Africa today are surrounded, 
limited inspired, almost conditioned by 
the influences or twentieth -century in- 
dustrial civilisation. 

. Yet the author has every desire to 
show what can be achieved and none 
to give way to pessimism. It is cool 
realism which gives his rich, fertile 
book its quality. Mr. Hunter has 
used his own eyes and cars to 
advantage in both continents, and 
Us broad comparisons are refreshing 
by the aide of the intensely locnl 
experience which inspires too many 
analyses. His aim. however, is not to 
warn anyone to hasten slowly but 
rather to get undoubted progress 
mto truer historical perspective than 
* her conservatives or radicals 
allow. There is. almost everywhere 
outside Europe and the lands of 
communism, 

the attempt (o supply nut ot poverty n 
lange of personnl nnd social services 
which have only been supplied bistort- 
wily out of wealth. There is the 
attempt to avoid the abuses of past 
industrial growth by regulation; but i 
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they have scarcely 

Finally, the re i, 

. all this before tfcuL 

f "A* Cl 

, ■ The problem of if-*., 

. ^simpler in 
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circle, traditional 
^rv,ve nloogddct^L 
Ino great commercials 
cultures showthemuta 
lie nnd less deeply m 
those with ancient r&j 
the sense of a 
stronger than in Asu. 
peasant economies ev. 
much in common: tfe 
sis on survival and 
. s “nic unwillingness to 
risk the envy of a 
community; the same 
and pressure on land 
the same altitude to w# 
It seems to be ou of 
difficulties of contempon 
societies that so much « 
hand, with wood or fat 
made With metal orphfa 
mntcrials, capital aid 
mnny societies lack, Ii_ 
there is no bridge bettreci 
nnd traders and the it) 
such as Europe had. lit 
the further possibiEtiq 
tonnediate Technology", 
by n group under Dr. C 
machers leadership, 
deration. 

About the cnigmaiit 
peasant, the West stil 
learn, not least in Ur 
and Britain, whose i 
for centuries bad do 
contend with. To make 
them, their social sek 
ever, have a natural 
of the peasant's own a, 
this situation Mr. Hiuh 
guished by his sym 
insight ns well as 
and sincerity of his p«w 


.£][[ rending whal he calls “Hibernian 

; ‘ talcs " he was always left with a 

n i. ,„ in , i nf "woeful, lender impression on his 
t and Backgri mind .. j, IUi ,y be difficult 
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iniiR 0 * s - to define his meaning more exactly 

isnwnn. f2 10s. or even to illustrate it precisely 

r pj., there will he few renders of Hibcr- 

■ , * , A Pnhiit nian talcs from Maria Edgeworth to 

leworth nnd tin. .Somerville and Ros s who will not 

know whal lie means. While it is 


illan. *2 I Os- 


true that there may he nothing 
“ woeful “ about the Irish R. M. 


tec books is a valuable stories there is even in them, lurking 
0 f the Irish indebtedness amid the laughter. " a sunset 
rjcjisb mind. Although touch". Lady Violet Powell regrets 
Ic and Ross and Maria (hat the fame or Somerville and 
ftwrt domiciled in Ireland Ross has rested loo exclusively on 
mi rtgarded themselves as the wit of the R. M. stories, and she 
Jfug naturally . absorbed argues that the writers have suffered 
( their surroundings, they from •• the blighting reputation of 
laiuds-and Ibis is not in- being writers primarily interested in 
i be provocative— which horse-flesh against a background of 
iadally English. Mr. Hurst banter about the Irish". This is 
g convincingly that Maria surely true, because although it can 
it us a true daughter of be argued (hut many readers have 
Miggery, surveying the only found their' way to The Real 
id Emancipation and Re- Charlotte through the fame of the 
kit clear and confident eye other books, that fame has served 
rH a Cavendish, or a Fitz- to blind people lo the different but 
tidy Violet Powell neatly extraordinary merits of that vastly 
^ lays before us the writ- successful study of human nature, 
ijmmlle and Ross, and Wc also have to remember that for 
jiie are less conscious of the English reading public one of the 
fa lire! than of the truth surest roads to popularity is jests 
w gifts and talents were about the Irish. Behind Somerville 
faftd by the corner of and Ross in this field arc the great 
tahhiKl where they had masters like Thackeray and Trollope 
fa and lesser names like Samuel (.over 

lay once wrote lit a I after or Charles l.cver. And if wc go 


each polygraphs 


further back to Maria 'Edgeworth • 
her most turnons novel was pub- 
lished in I KOI) wc can sec how she 
loo has suffered in repute through 
being regarded as simply a light- 
hearted writer about the [ridi. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Hurst for giving us an important 
hook on a different side of Miss 
Edgeworth's life. Maria Edgeworth 
herself would not, we may suppose, 
have regarded herself as exclusively 
or even primarily a writer. So much 
is clear from the interesting letter 
which she wrote to (he ftih Duke of 
Devonshire and which is printed as 
an appendix in Mr. Hurst's book. 
In this she makes it plain that she is 
not a professional but " a gentlewo- 
man with literary gifts". So far as 
politics went she would never have 
had anything in common with the 
Duke's celebrated mother because 
she was no party zealot ; she wroLe 
a few years after the Westminster 
election, in which the Duchess took 
a famous part, that " politics were 
above her capacity and informa- 
tion" and her dislike for politicians 
is apparent in her novels. But in the 
larger meaning of politics — for ex- 
ample over a settlement for Ire- 
land— she certainly showed that this 
was not above tier capacity. Mr. 
Hurst, using modern phraseology, 
shows us that she believed in 
" racial integration ", though admit- 
tedly il vvtis to be integration with 
all the essential features of the old 
order unchanged. She firmly be- 
lieved that English manufacturers 
could be attracted lo Ireland, would 
take the place of the landlord class 
there and. helped by the glories of 


commerce, would eh.mge the incon- 
sequential character of the Irish into 
models of reliability. 

Such was her Whiggish belief, hut 
whether she really thought that it 
would have worked is another ques- 
tion. the closing words uf ('Mile 
Rarkrenl suggest that she would 
have had her doubts. " Did the 
Warwickshire militia, who were 
chiefly artisans, tench the Irish to 
drink beer 7 or did they learn from 
the Irish to drink whiskey 7 " Ex- 
perience of life in Ireland undoubt- 
edly changed her opininn about 
women and politics. By 1834 she 
was writing that the phrase that 
women have nothing to do with 
politics was “a common namby- 
pamby, little missy " idea. 

Moving on seven decades we arc 
less decided about Somerville and 
Ross as politicians. “Martin Ross 
was always the politician ; I can 
only claim to be an enthusiast for 
causes." (They were both, as Lady 
Violet points out, supporters of 
women's su f f rage. ) Presumably 

Edith Somerville meant - that they 
were, as writers, outside the Dublin 
literary revivul at the start of this 
century, although Martin through 
her friendship with Lady Gregory 
was familinr with Yeats and the 
developments at the Abbey Theatre. 
But certainly they wore never car- 
ried along the stream of Lhe Irish 
national movement, cither politically 
or intellectually, and this possibly 
explains a strange review of The 
Real Charlotte by T. P. O'Connor 
to which Lady Violet rightly gives 
prominence. He greatly admired the 


hook, hut had been much dcpicwtl 
by il because lv fell ih.il it w.is a 
pitiful exposure of the Shoiioeiis-- 
i.c. the Irish lower middle class 
struggling to better themselves hy 
attaching themselves to the domi- 
nant English. This is a particularly 
interesting comment because it is a 
foretaste of much contemporary 
criticism of the two writers ex- 
pressed by Dublin intellectual? 
today who me suspicious of lhos<* 
living in the country — perhaps 
“county" would be more accu- 
rate— hostile lo country pursuits 
and sensitive to laughter at the 
Irish. From such excessively 
patriotic prejudices Lady Violet's 
excellent book should enable ihc 
two writers lo escape. 

In his book on Somerville and 
Ross, which was published in l9ftR, 
Mr. Maurice Coll is quoted Edith 
Somcrvilfe as saying during Lhe dis- 
turbances “ my heart is with the 
Irish but tradition aligns me with 
the Establishment ", In the for 
easier situation by which Maria 
Edgeworth was confronted, the 
same words could be applied to her. 
In one respect lhe events of this 
century would have pleased her. As 
Mr. Hurst points out, tho Ireland of 
ltcr day rested on only a moderate 
level of civilization. By 1921 this 
whs no longer the ease because an 
educated class outside the Ascend- 
ancy hud emerged. Let us hope that 
this educated class will award to 
those -three writers the high place 
with which they must ever be hon- 
oured by civilized people — whether 
English or Irish. 




PETF.R ROBSON : 

'Economic Integration hi Africa 
320pp; Allen and Unwin. £2 5s. 

Fur. the qirist part this book consists 
or^descripiions of economio aspects' 
,uf<ihc various Integration scherpes id 
Africa. 1 It ulso Contains a -brief sur- 
vey of* the theory of economic in- 
legation and about- fifty ; pages of- 
very general background material dn 
African economics. • 

■i The, slated purpose Is " to discuss 
the rationale of regional,. integration 
in .less ' developed . countries and 
QMitist thlk bneltgrbiirid to Ip ok at 
toe fit net toning, achievements and 
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problems of existing integration 
schemes in Africa ”. In fact it con- 
sists of an attempt to rational izo the 
- r e[ ^ ,s . Q ! totcgTatioq discussed In 
tho book, and tp justify, econoraio 

. totcgratiort among ■ less developed 
Y countries In general. 

• It starts to go wrong in flic theo- 

■ - l-etlcal section, where the author 
somewhat distorts the currently 

■ accepted theory of integration In 
order to ahow that a policy of te- 

. Siondl mtegration can result in 
i » 5IH -j 10 v the „ P a rricipants— if 

, gatos bs arbitrarily defiiicd as in- 
; dustrjalizutJon. He should then have 
gMe on to assess. the relative merits 
ot alternative policy devices aimed 
at achieving ndustrializatjon. Instead 
he.c°nfl n oa himself to .analysing the 

■ .extent to ,whidh existing 'and prb- 
-po^ed integration schemes : have 
■achiev&d, pr could achieve, nccelera- 
■ted Industrial: zatlon., after nllowtoo 
,;for npn-eqononriic factors, ■ . ■ . r. 

^ ^ Jltfle doubl that, . If the 

pbjocUye fa , industrialization bas$ 

. °h a more. efficient allocation of re- 
- sources, . then, integration jschemes 

• - can; tejj mlriof 6xterit,.telp achloyp 
■f '^^pbjeejive^fo^ the pgrtfcibatiS ; 
.: 'ooujatFies. SucH. 'siiBierties among less 

■ sloped countries have, howeyer, 

! u? r ? 1 ‘°^ cci l0 , be f raUght witb’ pro. 
!,yb y Inabefubie.prbbiemi. Jti pgr- 

PpiRwM problems such as eh- 
equitable ^istribuflon of 

*arlIciFjj»otSV i'^h' (he book 

■&&»**» w-w. 


alternative routes to industrialization, 
the book has another major wcak- 
r^ s ‘ ,^' s * s ' ls failure lo consider 
i JJ) u y the effects on development of 
tne economic distortions introduced 
In a regime of regional protection- 
ism; If regionally based industries 
are to be afforded greater than 
average economic encouragement 
through a package of protectionist 
policy measures. Mien t[ie relative 
attractiveness of investment in activi- 
ties orientated not towards the region 
but towards , export and domestic 
markets is automatically reduced. 
Many less-developed countries have 
been seduced by the quick .and easy 
Shifts obtained from using up excess 
installed capacity . by taking, advan- 
t ?f e 9^ widened markets pro- 
vided by jntegration schemes. iW 

mat 170/1 (An l.U lU.i L * 
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realized too Tale that such policies 
imply, a commitment to a pattern 
of industrial growth In the regional 
context which Is less beneficial thpn 
many other growth paths. 

H ; ' successful, ; realonally 
based scheme? of ; economic Integra* 
lion niay demand a level of political 
^maturity .which has . not yet been 
attained by most countries of the 
,wor,ld. .This is bot ’tp say that there 
*Mot;a great. deal to be gained from * 
cooperation ftnjpng lejs-developed 
Uouqtries oh trade and industrial de- 
velopment issues. On the contrary, 
.quite Substantial gnins can be 
afforded through schemes >foch f a li 
well short of integration, stKh as 
amf multilateral trading' 
y\, if they. 
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harry G. JOHNSON (EdUon: 

New Trade Strategy fur jiic World 
Economy 

'Wpp. Allen and Unwin. £2 5s. 

7?' ™"‘ rib “*i°n5 lo internalional 
trade theory by Professor Harry G 
Johnson have always been butires- 

fSir by ft d i Mp k c nowJc ^ of the prac- 
Ucal affairs qf world Hade. New 
Trade Strategy for the World Eco- 
nomy is a series of essays, the first 
fay Professor Johnson, followed by 

?W,n f S m / r ^ fosSDr antJ Mrs. 

Stemu VnH r 'M GeJ Sr er> Mf ' MaX VV e lI 
Stamp and Mr. Harry Cowie, and 

Mr. David Robertson. 

Broadly, their thesis i s tha 1 world 

ttpde reorgam^ntion has ground to 

f-ill* ^f ,er . riie Kennedy round of 

nf RriMV C j° ■ S ' l 5 at possibility 
d Join, - n . e the European Ebo- 
nOmic Community is limited and that 
if. success fuli the. effects would^e 

Worid r °T^‘ l ° ® rilai|1 and to the 

to? fo i"? 1 &te P fdrwar d is to 
S'.? rievelop a free trade , area 

a£?iS8 countties 

22- North Atlantic which 
vvotild have a considerable liberaliz- 
es innuendo on wprkl trade Il 

toe U RP r l5Ccause un!ike 

, J ^ would .bt open-ended. 
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trespass into me 
4t®Mnd of cdnsltucting a 
Ijlelerogenepns 

Jl . . E ,C.' concept has bceh 
b y •b? problem of supra*' 
thsm Europe. The idea, is 
0r th j A tlah (ic i reie triad® 

" it is'not intend^ 


customs unions and 
have usually been 
underpin an existing, of k 
foundations for an uh 
federation or union, this 
ticnl objective justifying 
strain of negotiatiog 
among Ihc member stMcfcjj 
area is on the other 
economic arrangement 
political objectives. lrot«W 
of a free trade assodal ' 
the attainment of (he e 
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States, this is simply because his 
knowledge of the country is more 
extensive. There is also a great deal 
he finds fault with in Russia ami 
China. On the positive side, he seems 
to hnve been most impressed hy the 
exotic charm of Japanese culture. 
Curiously enough, he makes mi men- 
tion of any European country except 
Hungary. 

M. Claude Roy. who is not lo be 
confused with the French Algerian 
writer, M. Jules Roy, himself admits 
lo being a ** polygraph ". I Ic is a 

K oel, a novelist, a travel-writer, :i 
tcrary critic, an art-critic, a 
translator from the Chinese and 
a journalist, and it -is perhaps in 
this hist capacity that lie has so far 
made the most definite mark, lie 
whs one of those intellectuals who 
were young men at the outbreak of 
the war and who look an active part 
in the post- Liberation excitement. 
Politically, he began on the right, ns 
a Maurra.ssien, and then in the 
postwar years he moved towards 
communism, like so many other 
people. He has long since broken 
with the Party, although be retain;* 
many left-wing attitudes, which he 
combines with a Stendhalian dan- 
dyism- The aggressive title, Mol Je, 
which he has given to the first 
volume or his autobiography, can 
be understood us a modern trans- 
position of Stendhal’s expression. 
Souvenirs d'Egottsme. The book is an 
attempt to explain the conflicting 
strains in his make-up, and to give a 
summing-up of a rather chequered 
career, full oE adventures, travelling 
and love-affairs. 

Hls method is in part impression- 
istic arid fanciful and, iF the truth be 
.(old, a little whimsical. He begins, 
for instance, before his birth and 
expatiates on experiences In the 
womb and the shock of emergence. 
He mixes up documentary accounts 
of people he has actually known 
with imaginative rhapsodies about 
famous people, such as Chekhov, 
that he wuuld haye liked lo know. II 
all this sounds a little off-putting, it 
must be added that he himsoif gives a 
very convincing analysis of the ad- 
vantages and defects df his ebullient, 
changeable and • , undisciplined 
character. After a while, the book 
begins to grow on the reader, and 
certain parts of it are 'vividly written 
■ and memorable because of their 
individuality. If the succeeding 
volumes are up lo the same stan- 
dard. the 1 work vyjil no doubt remmn 
.as a permanent contribution to the 
autobiographical literature of the 
: tnidH:eptury; 


Baba’s hard-working boy 


MIRIAM .1. BF.NKOVITZt i 
ttannhl Fir bunk 

300pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicolxon. 
£3 3s. 

ft is seldom realistic (o hope that a 
biography of a literary figure will 
turn out lo be a piece of literature 
in itself, let alone companihlc in 
any way with the work of its .sub- 
ject. And . indeed, tho idea of a 
biography of Firbunk heavily in- 
fluenced by Firbnnk in its sLyle and 
approach to its subject-matter 
hardly bears thinking about. Hap- 
pily, Miss Benkovitz. seems to 
regard her job primarily as the 
collection and arrangement of infor- 
mation; however sympathetic she 
may be towards Firbank as a man, 
her sympathies with his work are 
clearly limited (she seems able to 
accept the novels only if they can 
be taken very solemnly indeed) and 
anyhow do not colour her style at 
all. 

Which is no doubt just as it 
should be. in the first and, given the 
nature of the subject, quite possibly 
the last full-scale biography of a 
writer. In 1930 Tfan Kyrle Fletcher 
gave us a first, discreet memoir 
decorated with personal reminis- 
cences by FirbanVs more notable 
friends; in 1951 came Jocelyn 
Brooke’s sympathetic critical study. 
Both volumes are more readable, 
vivid and diverting than Miss Ben* 
kovitz’s. but it does provide^ valu- 
able supplement to them. For the 
first lime we are introduced to 
Firbank’s adored, mother, the 
redoubtable " Baba", by way of her 
letters to him and his to her (inci- 
dentally, though no: doubt a collec- 
tion of Firbank’s letters, must, be in 
the academic works somewhere, the 
extracts given hero do not suggest 
that they will prove a literary, gold- 
mine— he would seem to have kept 
most of his hard-won art for hls 
books). And for the first' time we 
have spelt out for us his sexual 
activities— all apparently abroad 

and safely away front Baba-and 
the alcoholism that in latter days 
made any very clear communication 
with him, always difficult because 
of his crippling shyness, virtnally 
impossible. 

The wonder is that he : managed 


to do ns much as he did, in only 
forty years. The book*;, admittedly, 
arc slim, but the more we learn of 
his literary methods the clearer it 
becomes Ihui they were built up 
with the utmost cure and sheer hard 
grind from* polished phrases nnd 
pregnant notions noted often years 
before. They could hardly be far- 
ther from jeirx il' esprit. It becomes 
clearer, too, that in his awn modest 
and eccentric way he did think of 
hhntelf os an innovator, realizing 
his own individuality, and that he 
was. whatever his Ninetyish affili- 
ations of thought and feeling, living 
in the same era as Virginia Woolf 
and James Jovce— it is a great pity 
that, though his discovery of Ulys- 
ses at Sylvia Beach's shop is chroni- 
cled, his comments on the book 
seem not to have survived. 

Personally, he comes out of Miss 
Benkovitz’s study a much tougher 
character -than one would mwe 
thought. Tn business matters be 
seems to have had his head screwed 
on the right way, and one thing he 
Ls never caught doing is 1 lending, 
money, even to his closest friends 


and most passionate acquaintances. 
Given his shyness and habitual 
vagueness of manner, it is hard lo 
imagine how he contrived to do so 
much travelling, so efficiently, 
alone. But he did, and managed to 
incorporate much of his experience 
in his hooks— though Miss Benko- 
vitz does show that he probably 
never went to Haiti, supposed tn be 
the scene of Prunciuy Nigger, and 
that it is based, if on anything real, 
on Havana in the early 1920s. 

. By putting the pieces together, 
sorting fact from fiction, and gath- 
ering personal in forma tion about 
Firbank while there are still some 
people around to supply it, Miss 
Benkovitz lias provided us with valu- 
able materia I for the study of Fir- 
bank. If we disagree with her criti- 
cal assessments wc can always leave 
them aside. This is, very much, a 
book to be used and referred la 
rather than a pieco of chatty light 
reading ; and as such it fulfils its 
purpose admirably. Not perhaps the 
rqosl exciting or immediately 
appealing Way of writing a book, 
but there arc many worse ways. 


GARDENS of WITHIN 

■ An Anthology of 
'.i ... Contemporary Love Poetry • 


. . i . Introducing the first inn series or poetry anthologies to be pub- 
lished by Sundial Publishing House during lhe course of 1970 . . . , 

'Gardens of Within ’ is a poetic tapestry depicting every aspect bf a 
whole range of events nod ideas, experiences and feelings*— all having 
Love as their central theme. \ 

The poems featured in this, the first of tlww benntifiilly produced 
anthologies, represent the writings of new nnd emerging young poets 
from many parts of the world, ! whose work £ already beginning to 
show considerable promise. ' Indited, the remarkable variety and con- 
sistently high standard* of the poetry featured in' this volume may 
justly be regarded as its chief distinction. ; . . . , 

Hard cover Ppipy Octavo 224pp " U. K, 40s. >' > March. 1 970 

Sundial Publishing House, )3 Chfcitasford Road, London E.U 
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Charismatic authority in the Church 


m 


WTKM R SIAKK : 

l lie Socioing) III EtL'Iiuifiri 
A Siiuly n| i in iMi'mlum. 

Volume 4; lypc^u/ Kc-liL-iont Man. 
J4lipp KuuIJciIl'c :iihI K\-iuh f , ;ilil. 
tl 5* 

I hiv ill*,* founli ul \vli;i | me to be 
live v t>l ii mi's, i*. concerned with the 
niicriiMicioUiuv or internal structure 
of the (Tiristi.in. and especially cif 
the Roman CaiJiolic church: “the 
ciicle uf tlisciples arnuiul a founder 
during lii> life and the brotherlinud 
ot disciples alter his death . . . and 
. . . the lasting forms of church life 
which evolve finm these begin- 
nings." ’I he ehmcli is interpreted 
.socmlnyicidly as "the lineage of 
Christ ", and as a community which, 
even while < lirist was yet present, 
Was already structured, with differ- 
entiated roles ami I n net inns. 

" th'gijni/.ilion , . . i> not a later 
evolution . , . but an una vnidubly 
present trail of the society of be- 
lievers in all its developmental 
Mages." 

In maintaining this thesis Profes- 
sor Stark Finds it accessary from the 
first page almost to ili'c last to 
undertake, in his own words, "a 
sustained critique " of the views of 
Rttdoll Sohm. his American expo- 
nent I.ovvric and, mure seriously. 
Max Weber himself. Weber took 
from .Soh in's Kirkcurct hi the con- 


cept ol chaiisaia. lli.il gilt ol grace 
urfiu.li iii the early ( hristiaii church 
is seen by Solini as aniitlieticiil to 
formal or legal organization. Weber 
vastly extends the concept to in- 
clude not only Christian hut all 
religions, and not only religion, hut 
warfare, politics, law and virtually 
every other Held ol human endea- 
vour. It is in fact one ni his most 
basic concepts, "charismatic" 
authority being, with "rational" 
and " traditional ". one of the three 
pure types of legitimate authority. 
Having extended it to cover all 
types of human society and all 
periods of human history, he still 
lias occasion to apply it in the 
context of the early Christian 
church where it originated, espe- 
cially in the .section of his Wirt- 
sclmjf and G csdls chaff which has 
been published in English transla- 
tion 3 S The Sotiuhjfiy of Religion. 
And it is against these passages that 
Professor Stork is so severe. This is 
very different from his approach in 
his book The Sociology nf Know * 
ledge which he explicitly claims to 
have been conceived “in the spirit 
of Mnx Weber ", 

Already in the second volume of 
the prexe nt work, on Sectarian Reli- 
gion, he is taking issue with Max 
Weber on the role, of the charis- 
matic personality, on the grounds 
that 11 for Weber, who was an out 
and out individualist, the prophet is 
first and the religious movement Ls 


only wcoiiilaiy ". Moucvci in that 
Volume he appeared to accept, and 
indeed lo lake over and elaborate. 
Weber's theory of the roulini/aiion 
of chariMi.a a* a ptocess " repealed 
over and over again in the history 
of sectarian ism Of the transfor- 

mation fiont sect to denomination he 
wrile> : 

Max Weber lias spoken of routiniza- 
lion and the term is apt. Abidins form 
must here be understood as a contrast 
to dynamic life, and routini/ation as R 
contrast io spontaneity. More specifi- 
cally, there appear set hierarchies or at 
least bureaucracies which replace the 
original equality of the iiienihcr.s and 
the purely chaiismatie quatilv of the 
original leaders. 

Why then in volume four has lie 
turned so decisively against Weber's 
concept ? Those religious communi- 
ties, he asserts, which have arisen in 
an older, more collect i viatic age and 
still carry its spirit within them- 
selves “will and must appear to 
men of Weber's philosophy in a 
totally misleading light “. More ex- 
plicitly, “ the tragedy of the unfold- 
ing of Christianity consisted, 
according lo Rudolf Sohm, in the 
replacement of Jove by law. and. 
according to Max Weber, in the 
ousting of genuine by official char- 
isma". It is crucial for Stark that 
priest and saint should be seen to 
have coexisted from the beginning 
of Christianity. But this is what 
Sohm and Weber fail to understand. 


"Perhaps it K natural lor men like 
Sohm and Weber to think of the 
clergy in essentially bureaucratic 
terms : it is certainly unnatural for 
believing Christians to see them in 
this light ". Weber’s nominalist and 
individualist bias, it j s asserted, 
made him incapable of appreciating 
the ( Hlholic church as a collectivity, 
a community. He " knew very Jiuie 
ahoul Catholicism " and, on hi* 
own admission, was *' religiously un- 
musical ". He *• saw only half of 
reality, and this was his general 
weakness, for in general .sociology, 
too, he put all the emphasis on the 
reality of the individual and none 
on (hat of institution* ", 

Does Weber deserve such sweep- 
ing strictures? To counter Sohm’* 
account of early Christianity, which 
Webor commends, other authorities 
are adduced. “ We have the author- 
ity of Joachim Waeh on our side 
and can pit it against that of Max 
Weber," Cullman. Heiler. von C’ani- 
penhausen and other scholars are 
likewise brought in evidence, and an 
article by Kohlmeyer, “Charisma 
oder Reclu? ", is claimed to be 
“ absolutely fatal to the assumptions 
and assertions of Rudolf Sohm ” 

Whatever the rights and wrongs 
of this particular controversy, the 
impression remains that Weber him- 
seli is being put in an unnecessarily 
harsh light. One big difference be- 
tween him and Professor Stark, and 
the perspective in which they view 


The anti-anti-Modernist backlash 
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MICHELE RANCH K'lTJ : 

Till* Cnfliolic Modernises 

A Study of (lie Religious Reform 
Movement E8fi4-l l Jt>7. 

Translated by Isabel Quigly. 2.10pp. 
Oxford University Press. £2 5s. 

A Critical Study of Hie New Order 
of the Mass 

By a group of Roman Theologians. 
Introduction by Cardinal Qltaviani. 
Lumen Gentium Foundations. 2s.- fid. 

Every kind of. human institutions! I- 
i*m which is operated on totalitar- 
ian i«ne«s seems doomed |o create a 
kind of double-think. This is the 
first conclusion which, will strike 


with modem knowledge but also 
with the Italian people— a sort of 
John XKIJ], 

We see the omnipresent Baron 
von Httgel at interim lional meetings 
and in indefatigable correspondence 
In moderated support of Loisy, 
always on thin ice yet avoiding 
excommunication. The author hus 
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to preside at. a com n: una I meal, and 
the “ progress " about which admass 
theologians reassure one another 
coincides rather oddly with the in- 
crease of indifference to Western 
religion and the diminution of prac- 
tising Catholics and of vocations to 
the priesthood since the reigu of 
John XXIII. 

Disapproval among the more ed ti- 
led nnrl Inur m.LI!.!,.. ■ . 


"P* vatensin 

HlotKlel correspondence, so far unob 
tamable in English. The Blonde! 
chapter k loo .short, for the essay 
Histoiro et Dogme " by the lay 
philosopher of Aix was the most 
important effort in the twentieth cen- 
tury to preserve x\ie fact oF faith in 

fh*t conclusion which, will strike a wor/.of rationalistic cSm Z ,T * 
the fender of Dr. Ranchcili’s book EngUsh readers way Id doubtless have Good Living 

about ihe "modernist " movement W* « lor « about Tyrrell and Lhe 2i2 W- Geoffrey Ohapman. £2 5s. 
"* ‘ * ■’ ■ — Abb* Bremond. 


Roman Catholics is obvious, but 
their opinions have never been 
asked for by churchmen and there 
is no real dialogue in the Catholic 
church. In view of now definitions 
of the primacy of conscience it muy 
seem against the consciences of 
some to participate In the new 
Mass. Others, perhaps, will appeal 
for a closer association with High 
Anglican* or with the Orthodox in 


preference lo a sop 
ship for canonizing 
lyrs " who may app« 
in vain. Yet others » 
for recusant priests 
accept this new order 
of persecution may 
((hough in exactly the 
to the persecution of 
under Pius X. Is Lois 
Father uf the Chun 


An ordered way of life 

DONALD A'itivitl-ii . 
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at the. turn or this century, with its 
careful analysis of the thought of 
Loisy. Bomiluti, Tyrrell, von HUgel. 
Fogazzaro, Minocchi and others. The 
modernist movement was mulliforni 
and. when, under Pope Pius X. 
condemnation followed condemn n- 
lion, this "compendium ... of all 
newsies ", as it was called.- Was 
surely only a " cumiwnditini " from 
art Untiquated and despotic point of 
View. T 

The quarrel with the. Roman 
Curia, involved not . only a -repudin- 
tiqn of the Creed in the - name of 
biblical criticism (Loisy), but it also 
involved demands . for' 1 temporal 
reform which were right. and : just 
nrtd to spine degree jjro n*vv 
accepted. Tliis makes. Dr. ; Ranchct- 
u s /tie Catholic A ioderhUfit jndis- 
pensa bio for any imjx< rtial history, 
not only pf *! miHJcrrijsnv'* bill of 
t|w psychology of. crisis, or, hysteria 


Dr- Ranchetti is perhaps too 
moderate about the horrific reign of 
terror in clerical establishments as 
instituted : by Cardinals SteinhUbcr 
and .Merry del Val,. the witch-hunt 
for modernism which went so far as 
to involve ; espionage and secret 
agents during the reign of Pius X. 
Yet this and the anti-mudemist bath 
seem crucial in explaining the sub- 
jeetjon of the Roman clergy (as 
distinct from the educated laity), snvi 
the psychologist may interpret thoir 
disartay today in terms of their 
previous reprewian; 

with this second question 
.™ ri Oitlcetf Study of the New 
Gfuer ■ of (he Mass deals, The 


acquaintance ha* not blinded Mr. 
Alt wafer's judgment. But it has en- 
abled him to place what might sewn 
lroni outside to be eccentricities- - 
winether of dress or opinion— in the 
context of a life that had an inner 
consistency which only his family 
and friends could truly appreciate. 
In the case of Eric Gil] this i.s a mut- 
ter of some importance, for his views 
on industrialism, the fine arls and 
much else besides could seem in the 
high tradition of English art-and- 
cratt ecccntririiu rationalized 


A new biography of Eric Gill must 
inevitably invite comparison with 
Robert Speatghfs thoroughly docu- 
mented Life, published only three 
y©Rrs ago. Moreover. Gill’s own 
Autobiography and his published 
Letters (edited by Walter Shewing) 
provide an unusually complete 

record, not only of persons and 3 in,ul,,on P\ Kn«Ii*h art-and- «»7 ^ 
events that mattered to him but of n[ a ^ j, ecccntr,clL >’ rationalized ? v ® r y printed page, 
his religious, social SndaestLic ^ ou « ha *^1 application of JUdgmcnl--^/^ 
theories— which Wore emohatienliu i^ e ^bomist principles he had unfair, but tlfc 
Expressed in a host of books and , his ^^'n'can friends. lh?t Gtfl s dnv^ 

pamphlets as well. . . 8 tnd JJl*. Rater’s evidence produces a ™ nd Ll 

Mt. Atlwatcr has however aiilm Sv d,C L er ? nl ONI was evi- bis work. It lack: 

special claims to be Gill’s biograSj B r of a lhe obstinacy slirprise 

He, knew him intimately for twenty as anTntritSLf 1 "? “ - m ” rul as wel1 
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But it afllrms o proj 
GJH himself would 
It may bo that his sta 
suffered because of hi 
with so many other i 
are signs that the rea 
work as an artist lha 
lowed his death in 19* 
to a juster estimate 
ment not only as a ea 
as a designer whose 
city has had a profit" 
every printed page- 


Synod ] and wav never submitted to 
the. collegial judgment. of the Epis- 

„ 7 -,.-.vg f ,v.. hum, ui ( njriiieriN copal. Cp - *^ ' 

.amon^. the Roman pricslhuod since • nsked for. 
the -Second Vatican Counclf. It. is tains, that 
interesting to notice, . foi;. instance, tions.,’ 
that ..AIM. Loisy. more learned .. altered 
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recreating the fidt 
and pJaces that so p 
Gill's life. Buf.w 
loVe of Palestinfi 
supposing . (hat 
Archaeological M J 
h© did some of nisc 
ever part of Ac H 


ofjls subjecL Op 
that -he bHd tndj 
of: Gill (nosv ip 1 
trail GfeHerrJ b} f 


rnp lc ;: ;bddy: V a & Dt man and D f ft buok,i * *he ihw » 

Ui , «i«' spinr ana wnote, it ^eenisi.ironicnlVtd^ask' that .■ aV ■ >;• '.v.'.V:- “ Cl11 ^ * fiwnily life and on trait GaHeryl b) 

U ; au accommodation not only slioqld renudit celibat^o^s bio^ * e evils of beyond Chute. 
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Hi,: Galli mard. :4fr * 

tt\ bland of Cephalonm, 
toisb community, ihi. 
/E title, descended from 
Migrated there from Pro- 

SecnthccnLury.lcad 


[Jill Ul WIIV , . 

A tr all he meets by his 
i^Dce, lying inventivc- 
i endless harebrained 
^making money. Among 
] occupations (" especially 

^ ^ essenliiilly a . fn,se 
offering fanciful advice to 
jiy for the sake of flccc- 
Yet he is less *n love with 
a v,ith the idea of money 
vdesnibes him as “ poetic, 
tod more or less disinter- 
ife braves contradictorily, 
Ih neighbours but often 
^ of his loot. People 
to hear his tall anecdotes, 
at, about his friendship 
plXof England and how 
Hdnximcized him in the 
Ws. The year, though it 
B&ft mod of the time, is 

fa other gallants, Mauge- 
pmfed to both England and 
Ueaks for preference an 
Em larded with slang. All 
ms of this book are 
Bitow things are done in 
l<pally the protocol of 
br.fet, when Mangcclous 
iwnletely and self-con- 
m “ university ", of 
i Ac rector and the whole 
he proposes a long 
far travesty or the lovc- 
taa Karenina and Vron- 
KtB into an attack on 
inks, and on the nefar- 
Rt of home-life on the 
Howl. He poses nn intcr- 
would Anna ever 
afar Vronsky if, at their 
■8- be had let off a loud 
PJSout this novel we are 
fwjraninded in this way 
FWfa aspirations and the 
R physical functions of 
pw the sensuality of the 
3* alitor seems to conduct 
F campaign. Jew and unli- 


scniilc meet: like Cdlinc, M. Cohen 
constantly refers lo the human body 
ns carrion, and speaks of the 
"hitches’ orgy called passion ", 

This comic fantasy-talc. then, has 
some curious undertones. Much of 
the time, the author appears to 
content himself with presenting droll 
stereotypes of Jews: gasbags greedy, 
ceaselessly moralizing, iukllcrs on 
the roof lamenting their misfortunes. 
But, on several occasions, M. Cohen 
horn* in with direct accusations 
against ihe Na/i Germany which 
huiit Auschwitz, and gassed his 
family ; and he sings paeans to 
Israel-the- refuge. He wonders aloud 
why he is writing about the farcical 
gallants when he ha* so much else 
on his mind, and his only answer is : 
to pass the time until he dies. The 
two images of (he Jews do not 
belong in the same hook, unless the 
aim was to emharrass the reader, in 
which case the author probably suc- 
ceeds. 

The philosophy of his cunning but 
essentially naive children of Israel 
is: be nice to people, though they 
expect the current of nicencss to 
flow towards rather than away from 
them. Mangcclous’ private creed is: 


" How fortunate I am lo be me ! ” 
In all. the actions of this group of 
relatives do not satirize the real 
world, bh.it erect a counter-reality, 
a private world of pleasures. It 
is built on repetitive family jokes, 
as when Mangcclous and his preco- 
cious children keep oscillating be- 
tween cxhihitionistic emotionalism 
and cool observation of its impact 
on onlookers. Their language, with 
its mixture of legalistic verbiage, 
archaisms, and crudities, makes them 
appear as barkers, advertising them- 
selves. 

The book ends with a long letter, 
written by Mangcclous during a 
European tour, to the Queen of 
England. It is a lyrical onslaught on 
the nauseating nature of English 
food, combined with u request for 
the post of ambassador to the Jewish 
state which he hopes England will 
allow to be founded. 

It is probably (rue that there is no 
one else quite like M. Cohen, who 
began this saga nearly forty years 
ago, in contemporary French litera- 
ture. But this is a two-headed com- 
pliment. His characters are. in both 
senses of Ihe word, impossible 
people. 
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backs 


Puss. ?tvl B: i mil ess l'li«.zy: tlhl 

Hmiii/iriiifi hairy i'lilcs. i Dover. I‘J% I 
Herbert Read: /. Ynm hi / iiritn v 
(.‘ritirhin : Rioiit nlttr Stmiirs. i l abel. 
16s.) The Ten t’lincifmf I '/»iiiiix7i«i/v. 
Tr.iiisl.ilcd by Since I* u roll it Swainj .uni 
W. B. Veals. (Faber. Vv) 

Music 

Irene "1 lie rise Wlm field: I unisitina 
r rent'll lulti Songs. I Dover. I Us.) 


Dream of drowning 


JEAN LOUIS BERGON/O i 

Lcs niurs du hnvre 

171pp. Paris: GulHmard. I2fr. 

Les murs tin havre, a confident and 


least to be definite about .last's 
principal ambition, which is to get 
himself drowned. So avid a quietus- 
seeker is he that if there is no deep 
water around he will look for an 


Les murs du havre, a continent ana ample mammary to lay his head 
amiable second novel by the author rtga j nst Ho is involved, with varying 
of L'Aitberge espognole t starts rather degrees' of readiness, with three 
like Robbc-Grillct’s Daiif le laby- womeni onc who looks after him in 
rfiKlie , with the narrator in his bed bed> n wi f c w ho seems to -have let 
and clearly grateful for the security b j m do wn with someone eke, and 
of his four walls. Once his mind f| na i] y a blonde motorist who mows 
begins to project itself beyond the j 1 ; rn down j n a death scene which 
limits of his confinement, or haven c jj m ^ fluently out of comedy into 


{havre). into a Northern French port 
(l.e Havre?), there is instant melo- 
drama between the insubstantial 
apexes of an eternal triangle. 

This first part of the novel is the 
"exposd paralogiquc"; in the 
second part, or " nJcil Gpilogique", 
the narrator gets a name (Jnst) and 
turns into an itinerant if hardly 


genuine unpleasantness. 

In the last part of Les nuirs du 
havre M. Bcrgonzo manages some 
fine effects by employing n mechani- 
cal, pedantic prose for quite unsuita- 
ble ends and mixing coarse dialogue 
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/iiiiii Carlos Williams, t University of 


(he narrator gets a name (Jnst) ami into a stalely narrative. Within the of N ; olrc i )ame p ceis ; 27s.) 

turns into an itinerant if hardly caustic tradition of the nomveu Diivjt| Maddcn . n, ( , i> tic n c [„ M ge In 6 
dynamic hero. By comparing the roman Unit follow* on from Robbe* Qenres. (Southern Illinois University 
scenes and concerns of -the two Urillct, he has written a distinctive 
halves of the story it is possible at and amusing novel. 


Illinois Press. 22s.) Paul E. MuUne: Pr«s (I.B.fc.c.1: t'nnnwn un 
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(Princeton University Press. 30s.) Arthur 
E. Lean : And Merely Teach. (Southern 
Illinois University Press. 19a.) William 
W. Lockwood (Editor): The State and 
Economic Enterprise in Japan. (Prince- 
ton University Press. 35s.) Elizabeth 
Longford : Points Jar Parents. (Tandem. 
69.) Stanley B. Mathewson: Restriction 
of Output among Unorganized Workers. 
(■Southern Illinois University Press. 23s.) 
Wilbur Schramm (Editor): Mass Com- 
munications. (University of Illinois 
Press. £2 Is.). Donnld Eugene Smith 
(Editor): South Asian Politics and Reli- 
gion. CPrinccton University Press. 35s.) 
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(Southern Illinois University Press. 21a.) 
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ier new novels 


i MlSCHIs Maoist splinter groups in the local 

eels Hell’s Angels Party and avaricious altar-boy*, but 
25 * if would take more than these to 

, encourage credibility in a story io 

te United Sialcs which the Hell's Angels refer to their 
Illlo : Meets the enemies as ’’ some son of a gun 
*«. the book “ mamma’s boys " 

ia name, 

Who follow , the LESLIE WALLER t 
New Sound 

*ed. Ttw^ubby 128pp. Macdonald. 18a. 

1 8»iU batriing with If the dated, painfully sclf-con- 
o^S| l l rt May ° ^, hippier language of New 

SSS^SS. Sound doesn't put the reader off, 
nber of "kmehalr” the plot certainly will:' Bullied by his 
too. has become a dad * rebellious Stanley . Novotny 

Don CaniiSoV chats lukes off into the ni ^ t h,s 
I. electric piano, seeking the big.Ume. 

IviHe* ’? Involve iSfe After a Couple of setbacks he^makes 
sofflfl V Sf ni i( > arriving at the lop of the pop 

WloTckrlS- W ilh » "« w 

ffd : dal7fun]ik3ff Nova), a new group (The Flesh 
^l.BwfthmSvS Coloured BendaiS.i. end * new glm- 
« Rbod vIcS^anH mick (a. turban with a flashing neon 
ief in^od d clasp). And there he stays, grooving 

ill nornWUu around, , digging the .scene, until he 


DUNA WYNNE JONES i 
Changeover 

253pp. Macmillan. 30s. 

Changeover is as light as air — and as 
insubstantial, though by no means as 
necessary. In.Nmkwami, an A^can 
state on the verge of independence, 1 p . 

» misunderstanding followed by Mine. Alexandra Davld-Netl, 

rii 1969: whether, besides living and 


inform- 

ation, 

please 


administrative buffoonery gives rise 
to the belief that a dangerous sub- 
versive named Mark Changeover 
plans to atom-bomb the capital Any- 
one who can suspend his disbelief 
long enough to gel a laugh out of 
this may well enjoy the ensuing com- 
plications, during which pompous 
and / or half-witted politicians, 
policemen, civil servants, •. students 
and decorative wotiiep trot 
bemusedly around in a maze of'lheir 
own. unwitting, invention and dis- 
cover certain home truths on the 
way. Those readers who are able 
to resist tfte humour, however, will 
have more time to ponder Diana , 
Wynne Jpties’s idiosyncrasies of 


O r &hl ’4 'honSuii, j around, digging the scene, until he Wynne Jobes s idiosyncrasies 
s^more ; atS Q L P i SSy Wakcs U P { oh° w shallow his life has style, which .range ■■ from the ' 
' become, an insight which shocks unhappy: ‘V- . he was opt alonjwidj 
’ b l m -W becoming simple Stan these inexorably profanexows to 
ai ?r wme Novotny once more, to make it up the unqeces^ry. ^ya , said 

with :d5d, and-. to P " settle domi r quawringTy. Sir 5ft 

j®bg W complete with all-American hair- citations:,: said icily, 
felly. ® cut— with the girl he left behind. ‘“But’., said forgivingly Qarke- 


travelling much in Tibet and Writing , 
books about it, she also lived in 
India, and if so,, where and for bow . 
lopg? , . 

Ian Stephen*. 

49 Hertford Street, Cambridge, CB4 . 
3AF, . ' s ’ : 

The Greek Anthology'.- any iflodem 
verse translations, and any , sugges- 
tions for inclusions, ..Cor a Pepgam 
' Classics edition. 

• Paler Jay. 1 ' 

, Anvil Press' Poetry 69 King George 
Street, London, S.E.10. 

Identity of French knight : who, in. the 
raign of Henry IV, disoovored that he 
had been' burnt In' effigy 4bc day he; 
fled across the Alps to Turin nna dc- 


i!jl. ■ 

,1.1. 

IU ' ■ .! 


Iter Carolinum (1660): where about* of 
the original manuscript — it is not at 
Hereford, as stated by H. S. Wheat- 
3y-Crowc in Royalist Revelations 
(1922). 

Margaret I'oynbcc. 

22 Park Town, Oxford. . 

John Keats Ore/,* ; . whereabouts of any 
unpublished letters 1816-78; 

Sudle Nostrand. 

Judson Hall, 53 Washington Square 
South, New York- 1 OOJ 2, U.S A. . 

: Kipling In the music-hall: missing test, 
music, composer’s name and any 
' other details of song about Girl and 
the Soldier, starting ' 1 At the back of 
the Knishtsbridge Barracks", des- 
cribed In. "My Great and Only”, 
cited at eod of Lovc-o-Women 11 
and supposedly plagiarized from an 
unidentified original, 

J. W. M. Willett. 

Volth House, Windmill Hill, London. 
n.w.3; ; 

Henry Pdrry . Lbldon ■ ( i 829-90). Candn 
of St Paul's: whereabouts, of any 
' letters, papers, Ac., for a biography. 

• ; Iain Mackenzie 

i Manchester Square, London, W.l. 

: Novela total, or " total novel " or 
tataUr Ron\an or even le roman 
total-, origin of the term, who first 
: used it and what did they mean by 
• it? , 

Wolfgang A. Luchting, 

■ Department of Foreign Languages; 
Washington Sta te . University, Pull- 
man, Washington 99163, U.S.A, 
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-blared : I have never oeqtt ddi cold Uncensored Recollections, published by 

In my life M |hfe day I was burnt;’* X B, : Lippi nco», Philadelphia and 
(Eiemptom cited lit a Spanish work London, 1924: name ofthe author. 


mt 


had Determined to. Jujm the , whole challenger. ' 

m H .1 ' r ' hat M - ..la 


lExenipIum cited In a Spanish wont 
1635).- • 1 ■ . - 

, ... H. Etlintfiausert, v. 
: Departiijenit of Spanlshi University of 
Southampton. ; l 


mSYSt JSwi.-- SBiSSra ThipV 

b ^t not evpn those standbys could 
ff T^hcfan, vi have prevented New Sound from 

^ being the iiynthetic, boringly Iresh- 

value,;. faced cpncoction .that it a. 


somehow pfovides those wno deserve , e# pKii B iiy the professional papers’ oi : ‘ ; dddoem 
It with a happy ending, while l^avtpg, . the producer, Sir ■ George ■ AlexaddeT. letters; 
Lose who do not without. We never , -.s . . X W. Donohue. ; « : : , , ; 

doubted that it could lx? any oUier^ . ^ 


’ Antonio OaStro-Leai 
Avenitfa Moptezuma 31. Mexico City 
(2t), Mexico. 

Godfrey Webb,, late Victorian wit and 
-mati-abouHown; any Information. 

D. C. Rose. 

87 Avpuue: Road, London, N.W.8. 
John turtteWood .‘ whereabouts of any 
descendant?, and of any papers add; 
letters; ' ' . 

• Katharine Sim. - 

• The Barn. Lower Road;' GcrrariU 


• 22 Chesterford Oardens, LopdOB, The Barn, Lower Road*' Gerrardi 
TJ.W.3/ ' - : - ,■ •• - ' Cross, Buckinghamibire. • • 
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Collecting 
Children’s Books 

by M. C. Heseltine 



C un laiiks's in i. ik s offer itiiitl, 1032. by l ; . J. Harvey Darlun, 

unoi mm's variety and snipe for and Lavish Children's Hooks. 1954. 
die ci tike it <r. although the field by Percy Muir, who urgiinized the 
ni.iy apjie.ii rathei limited in the un- Na lion :.J Kook I caguu exhibiliun 

,, K ' r ° co ' jrsc A glance u i any of these cata- 

nnnil^j " btl have been re- k,g.,cs books will show the 

( n d '7!,^ u'n iLUiHn i HT eollecli.r that the subject 

M Z : n ?»h A ■ ‘■'■wUvid* into ii number of culc- 

« « hLu it l m, r S 11 rB » >tk ' in wJ,kh wbM specials. 

‘ m k r n! h> Wj ‘ r { ri !" c * 1' would be difficult to emulate 

« f "-S- ty t „ Elftht time 8 10 80 

f 'ri" raw a:S^T 1 ,hink p««y ^i Kh t y . 

Kunily, Itilluwiiiji the renewed rn- Newhen in j 77s m «ii» ftmi 01 „ 

te'vdm pidnters a„d illusi tutors of auction j n | % 8. The prices reflect From Marnmtukv Multiply' s Merry Method . . . 

Heffi' ‘wnlurkv 11 'ihew Sinks*™?" lhc „ ^irabiMly of these books as had many more verses in the early speaking picture books fitted with 

pi® fills 

£r ,he h “ nd,ine ** — 

SKM | ^ r ” ,, '® r ^ -* „ bc 

A ■ ' ■ Gentlemen and Ladies, Whatever the authors. Ballantyne, Marrvut comin 8 on ,l> the market quite 

a 1 I°li l " bC u Cl * l T W . r . nia> WC hi 1 ' lhe :,p Pf u arancc remains much Henry, and other writers of adven- «®adily at the moment, including 
ask whclhei this ’kids stuff” is fne wme. They measure 5 by 3* lure stones form an obvious group lhc early rarities. It is only recently 
worthy of his serious attention. Incb ®* _ on average.^ and are often as do the books by Mrs. Gattv her tba * ^ bc British Museum acquired 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ rnilfln In Ihni^ AMiTim.l l«I.-,.4 i___ _ t flnimLi.u 1 ..I* * « ■ 1 lU A r: ■ 1. . • 


ask whclhei this “kids' stull'’ is f™ .same. They measure 5 by 3* ture stories form an obvious group Nearly rarities. It is only recently 
Worthy of his serious attention. Inc "^ , on overage. _ and are often as do the books by Mrs. Gattv her tba * * bc British Museum aequireil 
One's own children's books arc , ln lhcir ? r, S itlal bindings of daughter Julinnn Horatia Ewing ^e first known copy of the first 
easily dismissed lis one grows up. S 01 , rovcrcd with embossed and Mrs. Molesworlh. Kale Greena- edl f lun of Ultle Goody Tuo-Slioes. 
and I ill re interest is shown in them ,!^n„ r ;£ aP Tu Wlth . . added fi oltl « ntl wa > Arthur Rackham. and the T h,s is largely due to the current 
afterwards, but it should be remem- 'S , r .^ c bmd,n « s are often other illustrators mentioned earlier mlerc *l in antiques and the hopes of 
bcr»!d that nearly all the childrens t l r «L\ y ’ bu ‘ ,he ^ onlc » ls :,re a dif- have had their collectors from the owners ‘htit anything old will be of 
books sold today arc bought by ,, , maUer - Good paper was time that their books were first vallie - bu! one still hears of these 
adults. Their own taste ruuf imerosi . seu * care wa * token over the published and are nnw books being thrown awnv. nr oven 


books sold today arc bought by ,, , maUer - Good paper was time that their books were first vall,e - bui one still hears of these 

adults. Their own taste and interest , eu * ca . re wa ? token over the published and are now keenly boo,is bein 8 thrown away, or even 

will influence their choice just as phy i,u and . lhc woodcul ilHn- sought after. Illustrations of the H ,vcn 10 lhe children. A wide selcc- 

much if not more than that of the ( ^ a,lon ?* although tending towards previous era are worth considering Iion wiM bL * sold «l Sotheby’s on 
recipient. Since the mid-eighteenth a ^.u° r,c l! a . deli ? t hL If 0 ’, P“rticuhrly those by the Pre- M,,rch . including the rare Ills- 

century, when books were first pro- ; ne sma " S, . M f f r thcse p 00 ^ called Raphaelitcs and other "ilhntmton w# 7, °f Wminhuier Abbey, vol. I. 

duced for children in any great Pi pi woodcut- of the sixties ”. They are becoming pl ! 0,, . shed in ^ by Boreman. 

quantity, mature taste, fashion, ' fu d u II,u . MraUons m ° rc expensive now. but one can whlch intmdl ‘ cos children to the 

moral responsibility, and the ad- than tho “ r ° ll ? d In JH buy quite cheaply the books f ari >. English authors by way of 

vanec of science and discovery have maturer renders of the illustrated by Alfred Crowquill Pocts Corner : other cightecnth-ccn- 


Scrious. interest in juvenile litem- Sor.r WliNewbery^ ? apb ,° oks prpv|de a very good diff’thcre^re 

turc of the past, started in the late Ions, S. nnd J. Fuller, the'aodwlns sub ^ cc l fD| ' h collector wishing! to-do 2les inble-Bumes 'JeJmwc pl 'w 
. mncleenlh century. Books by the John Marshall, and B. TabarkWrll- bibliographical re- punorimas fo^rl^tPriS 

Ncwherys and Curnan were already ers of this period include Percy Jff 1 ?!; U A remar ^ ab,e number ina extension to a L 
scarce, but Charles Welsh formed Muir’s “ Monstrous Regiment " he fStt about 1800 and boott As othe, sSbiSl^H d 


-SE.- oS? m-l* 

ffte enrlynjnetcotith century in his callonnl works like MamaSuke f ad . huoontem P 0ra ««, are iilus- rive alternative ° P ^ f 

Por^itten ChlUlren’.s Books and Old Miiltipfy’s Merry Method of WQ0 ‘J clU • jllustiations by , ' 

C/itWiffli Books, 1898- Making Minor Mcithentatlchns A | be ( Bewicks ^and others. The con- Childrens books can of course be 

.'I9W. Facsnnile reproductions of. largdr formal was now being used. iSrw 0 * 1 ■ !"jf! h lhe samfc title expensive items. At auction, prcsen- 

ljtns a wj< 1 . Queen of Hearts, pud illustrator^ were working in out- 21 l ’°l n Printer to tation or signed copies of the 1865 

Pn T nC f P or 4!, Sl Wn. ; boft line.' The resulting large clear areas P ij!®L a i d eddi ° n . to edUion. The Alice's Adventures In Wonderland, 

R/dMm d? Latnb. The Butterfly's- were, then coloured by band before Samnlpc^A^ n i? ated u bu - enough Wife Black Sambo, and The Tale 
??lt r by Roscoc njjd its sequels, and « after the book was purchased. We, 5 brou 8hl together fur- of Peter Rabbit have made £4 200, ' 

durin « ^ • professional coloS ^ ■“?T ( V ion °f, ^oir chronoJ- £360, , and £320 iSp^W but 

J" u thc fo8 °Wing de- aUhojlgb not much older than the ill dlscov ered. other works can still be found for a 1 

.padot. more books .on the SUpjeol evontUal purchasers, were usually JJ*. ,rav ®I* Pf individuai wood- few shillings. Collectors will a 1 wavs * 

^ll^ctidns ‘\vL S0 ? ,e ve , more proficiem with a paintbrush. ,pSr m one find books within their price rm^. 

: vj«« Period is. the last in which ™!" r c ° m also be and .will get a lot pfenjoymeni 1 

; SSI 1 f ^ 8 rou P ■ ”!* H have not, become too • ■ « tracking them down. Whatever a 

ParWn ?93(V - m ^ chlan , i? diversified, to form a representative m 5 0Wev ? r ' most collectors wiU gfeV e o»ector’s budget,, his will be a very 

R BkL i 3 sold h « f °«fc;£ 0 £ . ot T' S3t8-I lnidt t e < olI bci?oh.^ During the e -?l oy ? e , nt i f L om lhe “ " f. ers “al coUcction, formed mainly 

Februb?J : tol, bfrlng hundred years the In- inc ! ude ihe harle^. the pleasure it gives, a refreshing 

Ir thP u raase ln Production coat inued year ■ p the Weenth century, ? hpn 8 e iri *ese days of the instant , 

.S^L ViJn- Book. . by yjsar. There are fewer raritS. WK* of flaps, which mvestment. . ] 
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1- examinations. Edited by 
garland, the first four titles 
* Orwell, Arnold Wesker, 
pe and Dylan Thomas ( 15s. 
e ‘“Issues of Today " series 
■ edited ,by Walter James, 
tially present- basic facts for, 
current affaire discussions. . 
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'HLJfdJlZlSl a 1 d inlcr « ,in8 '‘ urvc i ? a ficld which docs tend to be uihcr too dogmatic 

scIl ° i .SSjXu ‘ l h o, Dt ? thcr wr,l ? re hwvc bcen content over one or two issues— ihc origin 

grated timetable. Allhough thi-ory Jo treat cither cursorily or with of lek tiles. Tor instance, and, Mir- 
predo in mates he gives the student little practical knowledge— namely prisingly in view of the recent Hous- 
lcachcr useful spce.lic examples of national security. Inn conference, on the origin of the 

cl [assroooi 1 situations and he never Although India's history, with its Moon - ThcrcisaralhcrunfoiUin- 
disguiscs thofnet that the role of the rtfCord 0 ? Invasions and of inter- «tc lack of detail on isostasy and 

acUv^a s^t* i s df hnnortimt ^ " necine fi B htia e >s far from being metamorphic processes, and some of 
.is active as it .ill-impoitant. pacific, it still remains true to say that \ hli . photographs seem lo have been 

tho Indian genius has tended to rele- mc ! udcd for l heir beauty rather than 
History lo an inferior position the part ,bc ' r rc ^‘ v:iTlcc - Even so, the book 

Rn. u.ui. a,,,..,, lhal »»lIo«»l defence end nalionul S/’ w ^' .t! r «m.lnin« pro- 


classroom situations and he never 
disguises the Fact that the role of the 
teacher in this progressive milieu is 
as active as it is all-important. 


, . History sale to ail inferior position the part 

Architecture BlNullAMi M40BI . em ... ' h “ 1 ?, alio "“i. de[cn « “pu p alio "“' 

PiTDt Christ. 20pp. a-, 7 ,/.v. l )2pp. imernnliunnl “K 10 P L ;ly ' i h , c l ,“. tal 

Press of Willow Textbook C ompany I^.ndt. Mr"^ 

1 mot The ’• International Profiles series is analyses the weaknesses as well as 

m “u * a intended as an introduction for slu- the strengths which stem from this in* 
pKfalory note nas uj dcn , s; |hcsc are small books and not built characteristic, the origins and 

bandI fr fl iVtion dcsi « ncd lo 8ive Wld0 scope [ ot the effects of which he traces jn a very 
^esyomst imam gmal theories or new research. The illuminating fashion. Bui he is not 
je artist on rm own author ncverUtcIcss lias formed her obsessed, as perhaps niiaht have been 


security ought to play in the total dllclions in lhi s exccllcni scries. 

make-up of a forward-looking 

modern India. Mr. Chopra deftly Social Studies 

analyses the weaknesses as well as .. . _ . 

the strengths which stem from this in- Ba "’J" ra Al .!’ n,Rnhu. 

built characteristic, the origins and P p - ^ s,a Pubhshing House. 

Ihf u zs. 


j IK | bound in black 
to 200 


mi. Living Architect 
#!tok*n. Translated 

ijkipito. I92pp. ac- chf | ractcr Where, for example, book deserves' t 0 be widely read both 
* ui Anloniu Fraser suggests that thedis- m i nd i a alu i abroad. 

[Bpc of pre-Colurnbian as trous Both well maniuge may have 

WbI a distinct and Uv- g cen partly brought about by Mary’s 1? of | wave 

which each of the m i stakcn idea that it was the wish „ t _ . , 

(BudwcIcUes madeits nobles and for the good of Barnes, E. G. The Midland Main 

(jrt.ThlsboQk contains the country, Madeleine Bingham be- Line 1875-1922, 280pp. Allomand 

dyas of the best «ich ji evcs j( to “have been simply an affair Unwin. £2 15s. 

1 1 * 0X0 k-!T^ passion. On the crucial issue of A sequel to Mr. Barnes’s The Rise 
-t£. “irf lhc Casket Letters she thinks the Q f t f ie Midland Railway, this volume 


designed to give wide scope tor on- the effects of which he traces jn a very ^ 

ginul theories or new research. The illuminating fashion. But he is not Mrs. Tarn Ali Baig has written in 
author nevertheless has formed her obsessed, as perhaps -might have been rcildilb,e form a painstaking 
own opinion about the Queen of expected, with the importance of this account of India's very own Tich- 
Scots, an opinion less favourable comparatively neglected ficld; in his bnrne case, which caused an enor- 
than that of Antonia Fraser in her survey it Lakes its place as one’ factor, mai,s sensation lor almost a quar- 
recent biography. Perhaps indeed it albeit an important one, in India's ter of B century. Twelve years after 
would be impossible lo write quite search for her rightful place in the the su PP° sed death of the heir to 


would be impassible lo write quite search for her rightful place in the 
impartially of that most enigmatic wor ld of today and tomorrow. This 
character. Where, for example, book deserves t 0 be widely read both 
Antoniu Fraser suggests that thedis- j n i nd j a alu | abroad. 


Railways 

Barnes, E. G. The Midland Main 
Line 1875-1922. 280pp. AHon-and 
Unwin. £2 15s. 


ter of a century. Twelve years after 
the supposed death of the heir to 
the great zamindnri estate of Bho- 
wal. a sannyasi (mendicant holy 
man) came forward to claim that his 
body had been spirited away in a 
storm before cremation, and that 
under the care of a band of san- 
nyasis, whom he subsequently 
joined, he came back to life but 
with loss of memory. Eventually 
he remembered who he had been 
before his supposedly fatal illness. 


i ng. The sections 
tjfo and certain 
tec sites include 
rial and are par- 
The same enn- 
imewhat preten- 
Vladimir Kaspd. 
st adequate. - 

Memoirs 

fiei i Leigh. A 
Hamlsh Ha mil - 

Icient indication 
book; graceful, 
sally adulatory. 
I quotes enough 
is, and ocension- 
dd suggestion of 
) Leigh was not 
to that tho final 


and feel in as Mary's own den in is lcd ^ way in abolishing second-class 

r^aaSsss asttassta;; 

8 lS« d «Aiah ".rc ccrta^nlv nuth- World War - Mr - Bnrnes . wbo has 
The iii.thor wriles flnicefully “ 


they may be. were not very good 
photographers. Yet Mr. Blake’s 
enthusiasm for his •stthjecl is evident, 
for in his "quest for beauty " he 
travelled more than . 1 0,000 miles. 
Mostly the photographs show young 
Sirls riding or Lending ponies from 
Texas, U.S.A. to Hampshire. (».B. 
No doubt some of them will win a 
cup for jumping but none is likely 
la win the crown of Miss World. 
Pony club members will enjoy the 
book. 

Theatre 

Band-Kuzmanv, Karin R. M. (Com- 
piler). Glossary of the Theatre in 
English, French, Italian and Ger- 
man. 1 30pp. Elsevier. £3 15s. 

This is the fifteenth in the series of 
quadri lingual interpreters’ glossaries 
edited by Professor Jenn Hebert and 
sponsored by (he universities of 
Mainz, Heidelberg, Geneva, Paris, 
Georgetown and Trieste. Ii follows 
others on such varied subjects as 
atomic energy, detergents, obstetrics 
and sugar-beet. The arrangement is 
by alphabetical order of the English 
terms, which were checked “ several 
years ago ” by Professor Richard 
■Southern. For literary translation 
more explanation nnd qualification 
of the trickier terms would be needed 
since much depends on genuine dif- 
ferences in theatrical practice ; a 
trip-door for instance is not exactly 
a Versenkung,- nor a managing direc- 
tor an fntendant. The re a re obv iousl y 
some omissions [label, gag, distanefa- 
tion, strapontin, the noun Praktlk • 
abet, to take a few random instances), 

: but translators should find the book 
i of use. 


a Hra*^fvdv*sJ| n ou| nlerPrrfn ' li0n ’ m°X 

attractively set i . passengers (will B.R. passengers 


Ubrarinnship 

Jefferson. G. Libraries and Society. 

132pp. James Clarke. 30s. 

The lille explains the book's scope 
except that it makes the treatment of 
the theme sound less practical than 


ilKhnlly is. In fort only lhc first bfo concerns u s uck or loo long to 
vo "h allie s. “ Rending and Com- » '>ninH cnplnc policy. Tins. .s un 
munlcaiinn " und "The Litcralc enjoyable piece ol ruilwny history 
.Sociely-'. have u philosophical hcnl: puWirfwrs should huve 

lhe remuinder of he book is u brisk, «ll«w«f Mr. 2"™“ ™“» P> c : 

well-ow.nl/ed earner from lhe be- 


CIS.. L . u gi linings of lire library movement up 
Ii the present day, with a sizable 
Prr ly - Unc lllC -?L- bibliography appended, 'lhc author 


fte, World Map In 
titdral ; and Letts, 
Pictures In the 
Mundi. 40pp. 
CathedraL 3s. 
no$t richly filus- 


Natural History 

Brewer, Jo. IP/fijp in the Meadow. 
• 187pp. Dent. 35s. 


cd the way m abolishing sceond-class Lions, and eventually by n long series lion, strapontin, the noun Praktlk- 
[ravel until it was merged with other of Court decisions, culminating in abet, to tike a few random instances), 
lines into the L.M.S. after the First a rejection by the Privy Council of blit translators should find the book 
World War. Mr. Bnrnes, who his the arguments>of his opponents. He of use. 

Itad access to Midland records, re- died suddenly nt the moment of his 

creates an exciting period: compel- triumph. Mrs. Bain has written a Travel and Tonography 
ing companies fought like mad for vivid account of life in a noble ^ ; 1 “ .. . , , 

passengers (will B.R. passengers family in Bengal, and her narrative n ™ s >- s □ £*11, rff® 

believe this ?), the Settle and Carlisle brings to light the characters of the Country. 2-4pp. Bntsford. 30s. 

line, Inst of the great engineering protagonists in this curious drama. Some years ngo, in Below Sea fell, 
spectaculars, was built, and mineral As a social document the book is Dudley Hoys told of round-!] ic-year 
traffic, the bedrock of railway pros- well worth reading. work on a - sheep farm in tile 

perity, grew and grew. For a think- Cumberland Eskdale. lu this new , 

ing company the old M.R. had a Sinqii. Makiun. History of Kenya: s book he ranges wider but the best 
curious blind spot: alone among the Trade Union Movement to 1952 . pari deals, once again, with the 

big concerns it stuck for too long to 332pp. Nairobi : East African Pub- western dales of Lakeland; when 

:i " small engine *’ policy. This is an fishing House. U.A.shs.56 (Paper- he moves out of this area his 

enjoyable piece of railway history buck, EA.slis.2l). . impressions are sometimes very 

but his publishers should have p or mosl students of recent politics sketchy. He H not Always accurate : 
allowed Mr. Bnrnes many inorc pic- j n Kenya the late Tom Mboya’s Brough lon-in-Fnrness was not the 
tures, and certainly one really good nB111c wmi |(j immediately spring to pta« where Branwcll Bronlfi fell in 
portrait of a Midland thicc-cyllndcr min j j n any discussion o( trade love with his employer’s wife, while 
compound. union activity. In this account of the it is not Eskdale but Wnsdsile 

growth of Kenya’s trade union move- (vatn-dnlr) whiph is »hc dale of 
Reference ment hu is little incniiqnocK simply wjtcr . The- chapters of the book 

r T cM,i. ,w.h nofa ^ ^ g / 

by L. Mary Barker. Fmre //flH/fy iod of rea f est , iel | v |iy began. The ‘ bring In trinity anecdotes about 
Refei-ence BwiA.Editcd byJiidilh J j. himself has been a leading him ting, hound-lralHng, shecp-lf-htH 
H Hayward. Pelham Books. 25s. JSjET fSSTSw W W ^ade and the like. . These, together With 
cacn - union movement, and an ardent the ghost-stories on which Mr. Hoys 

The seventy-eighth annual edition of nationalist politician. His book, there* ia nn authority, turn what starts out • 
the well-known Pears Cyclopaedia fqrc j s very much an insider’s view.; as a guide book Jqio something more 
is accompanied by the first edition j,ut it is documented in such core- like a collection of hotrieiy Cumbrian 
of Pears Handy Refer ence Book. The mi d*tAi1 that it will provide valu- humour. 


union activity. Ln this account of the 


Reference 


Though basically an account of the of Pears Handy Reference Book. The f u |. detail that it will provide valu- 
lifc-cyde of a Monarch butterfly Cyclopaedia gives information of the source material' on the early 

{Danaus plexippus), the story is told kind one finds in elementary ency- p^iod 0 f Kenya’s political develop- 
against the background of the natural clopedias, but divided into twenty mc m. ' 
world which it encountered over b, separate sections. The Handy Refer- ' ' 

period of about six months. A female ence Book, is mainly an elementary . . ‘ 


most richly film- [Danaus plexippus), the story is told kind one finds in elementary ency 
*ntaple of medi- against the background of the natural clopedias, bul divided into twent] 
ft! Herefoid Map world which it encountered over a, separate sections. The Handy Refer 
JdOfr's words) " an period of about six months. A fcmald ence Book is mainly an elcmentarj 
iQpacdia" which butterfly flew north from Georgia dictionary, followed by a list of syno 
temporary outlook to "a meadow at the end - of the nyms and antonyms, a world gtizet 
dqwn.of the four- , road ", south-west of Boston, und . tcer, and a short compeudium of 
the publica- .alighted on Milkweed. Her nuptial miscellaneous 11 useful information j 
Geographical . flight, the development arid meta- it seems unlikely to achieve seventy- 
in . 1954,- ft has . morphoses of her offspring, their eight editions, 
y^! ; scholarly food, reproduction, travel*, migra- 
ofMr.G.R. lions .and ultimate death are Ipld Science 
iQtojccqonL with charm and clarity. 

^■Prebendary 1 / Delightful; drawings and line dla- ,„ ames anu n „u W . 

$Bmap, in grams enrich the narrative which. 216pp. m ? -- - ^ 

iPuatlon and though scientifically accur a le.isfreei . , , ... « 

tt^wM^admir- from technicalities and can hardly Geophysics is still very^dcha pr« 


Gasket.!;, T. P. Physics of tM Earth. 
216pp. Thames and Hudson. 
£2 2s. (Paperback, 21s.). 
Geophysics is still very miich a prac 

- ... - i: nnj.nrtlo B-lMlBtefnll 
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humour. 

Lort-Pbilups. Patrick., 1 Do 

Under. 272pp. H.F. A G. Witherby. 

30s. • 

_ . A sprtof Aniipodean grand tour. 

Sport . 'the author motored the Rngth and 

Barker, Ralph, and ' RdsCNWATER, breadlh of Australia wirti his. wife; 
Owing. England v. Australia. A bul be saw the journey’ as something 
compendium of Test Cricket be- more than a holiday jaunt. He edu- 
tween the countries 1877-1968. cated himself about the country and 
314pp. Batsford. £6 6s. Its problems. His book combines the 

This handsome and not inexpensive Impressions of a traveller with bis . 
volume i? a record of . hH the Test Joughp* 

' 'nlaved between England defence .and the p ighvof Ut« Aborl- 

S^Awiralfe LS^hite ginris. M^Vof thelook ba? already . 

took his Jeam^ of pfOfqwopAls on undec 

tour in J 


>• 1 


• .. « .• 2 - ... i 
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defencd.andthe 
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Kfrr' fall ' Id eivtike a response from any-- liliQO^r^ and;sn[y 

fra cxplaria- ! one who appreciates hiidgiSOd obiP*r 

iQunka and " Queen Anne's face ” na :■ for example, and the jl attire of jql 
weir as the beauty of butterflies, canoes and earthquake— hpy< 

i**' W';. attracted non-specialtel Interest- Dr 

%!^fe : lfa ;poiiticg ;••• ^wofS°o"^ - “ 

“ Chopra - M ausraj K . India ■. ihp c omes under tbe get^ra 


canoes and earthquakes— Uw 

attracted non-specialist interest. Dr. . 

: Ga^fceU's hook is the latest wprk In • « . 
“World of Science Library , ^ 


•: Siarek. far Power. 

‘ l : _)bay : Latvani Pub 
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HINDI' II V MANAI.I H 
Hie Ualiriaitr l.l hurt nielicc ra 
aprului u aiiJi.ibh qiijliilfd jirii.in to 
(lie podl id milder 1 Mjingk-i (mm Ihe 
HdJum'l nl 1 1' T 11 | hl« Je n rev. pud, 

and 1 hr tuiccof nl runilufatc till hr re- 
•Uilrcd rj glee .idiioc. diumj Uk- p:ikrd 
nefure Ills iirputnini.-ni bikes cllfil. on 
IlM punalng. ciinlpmcni u nj eiulHnu i.r a 
no* Blndn nl ihiul l.MNi aumi. (mi, 
ro li.indJo iip i«i ii.uuii lulu nice ,1 ion 
inliljILi. uiih >|ie 1 1 C I I ir . eiinn- 

lion al 1 idici dale 

T6« Aljnaoei will hr appi.inicd nubia 
IBB irmle r.f Senlii; Irchnicl m ur I lilef 
Icclinlcjan | : ih* e.ilnre range fm ilicxn 

crude, Ii currmcle cl .din in tl.K’n lie 
bill be rctpiintlhlr in Ihr I .hrurhib (or 
HllilEHi mid KkHiciinlc.il operurlon 
or Hie Binder 1 , fir should ibfier.nr fame 
nprrience pi n.ill iniiiL.«crnLni and iinan- 
cul k.inuol ge nell ji 1 Hr upprnpriaiD 
fall 1 kills. 

Appilcii((uii» Qlving Uk luici <jl three 

I'M he mm nin Intel |L I 


; 1 .iil’S^K'. n ?‘* 1 * CIIARl tftliD 
LIIIK'VKlANs ihiiLis/i iippUc-.inia KiRitraj 
elhcljuii hi llie Ki-gltlri bill be ron.il- 
A p J S' - ®* 1 ** r °' further 

J 27 ) 'BlephitMe U'nl Drni |#i 

Apnl.o.th.b Ii.iiiu I r >1111 Fit ah ( Jlltcci. 
|*J. I-.V. M-innr Hour.. Church Roid. 
Ilairt. Middv,ra. liming dale dh Murcii. 

THE UNIVERSITY ■ • 
Oli LEEDS 

‘ SPPlJr VMIINC •>( ia slic'd for ■ I 
PO*il Ih I fie rnlr.itting MI'PAK I'M I N( t 
■‘ l ’ (BHlllIKRTUNLIRRAKV- 
1 ASSIST, SN ( llllKARIAH 

,U ^ fhou.d be grail luiI P ro- 
Kiilunil dip hull a, jndfiir r.rpitirrci 
h®""'-"*. Jfce ScnJ.ir vtafl 
It ijiftei) urjj Din'd nn .1 uiblCk-r H.idi, 
mil (here arc additional aproriunitlrt 

Anwinnt Ubriiiianh m 

rmcein iliemtcLict nlih ware ucnciii 
nuei . Ilcl-ciLTko Hum for 1 b-Uk ,- so 
Jigluiy mjM : Cl .3 jii 10 U. liil. 

«BiM_ fuplf,. siiim 


SRIPHSi ® 01 ' Ibler" ( bilJJ'* Tr Idoy ” K 
n. St'Ol’r. C lerfc <n Ih,. rannru 
yuTSlrtf* Hi.ldihoipe. Hoihe/him. 

NOITING H A MSI 1IRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUKTV LI UK ARY 

• LIBRARIAN 

.»5WsffiiS3* 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS 

MllRARIl-.S hRPARTMtNF 
St NIOIl ASSIST AM- 
•SbIjii’, BU35 « t lihhr 

•$n£sJ2‘itf££f 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

; COUNi-V I.IBRAItV • 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANTS 

Salary rising to £1,109 

You would work In a Library which Is Introducing niodorn dale 
pracaminn lachnlnuet and which ii mainly concerned with Iht 
commercial and adnilnlsiraiiva aspect o( elec lr Icily supply. 

Duiiet Include ain'sianca in Ihe main library procedures - loans, 
panadlcal clrcufuilan. ohieining [luhlicaiions, and mainienanaa 
and filing of fihrary malarial. 

Tlio pasta would ha suliuble for vouny parsons, wilh the relevant 
educational qualiflcaiions. intending to undertake a Library School 
eburse wlih a view to eventual protatalonal qualification; or to a 
more mulura parson used 10 affica routines and able to keep 
accurals records. Typing would be an Rd vantage. 

Wrliian applications, giving relevant details about yourself and 
quoting ES/LA/70 by 20lli March lo: 

Howard Bussey, Personnel Officer. 




(XUnCll 30 Millbank, Londoa S.W.1, 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

.ApplioqlioiK arc invited fnim 

Chartered Librarians 

or 

Librarians 

;; i h °i VL ‘ M^niny completed the Purl II c*iuni„aiio n for 
the post of Assistant librarian. Preference will be given In 

- V lh C °. c , fic ■l briir y tfx nw'cncc hiuI qiiu linen l ions 
in t-nta login ng and clussificntion. 

£llT3 fS?pS , ^l. JC, • ,35 " C,,54 ® f ° r ChHrlered Librarians; 

P rt ^ ic . ,,!a . r ' ‘ ,nti , upplicalion form may he ubtained 

aa? rs i, t e co1 c f ° r Eduoi,|i ° n ' p:irfc pi««. 

S jUi M^ch l^o Whm app?,Ci,,lons sh0 “W be returned 


EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE 

Clly of Sloke-On-Trenl ■ 

8lxlh Form College . 

I'rliuipiil ; At r. I|. Brynun, 
M.A. 

ruimaicil mini bar of 
•Snide nil : WO 

APPOINTMENT OF 
LIBRARIAN 

Appllculiuns qru Invited for Ihe 
pnsi m \ lb mi iau m Mill ShtU 
1 iirm C'nllcRk- which kinuns In 
SepitmUor. I'JTll. 

I.Ttenilvr iikt will made uf 
Ilia Library fanililk's m liu- 
College. 1 viu members of jLiIT 
(this [Kin and a Mhrary : 
Akdilaiilt are lo hi: appninicd 
in uidcr (I ml ilia Llhrary can 
Ik: open in liu evenin®. as wu]] 


BRANCH 

librarian 

C'licadlc Hulmc ' 

Applicaiions are invited 
Irom dmrlered librarians 
ror iltir ■ posi of Branch 
Librarian at ihe Chenille 
Hulmc Branch Library on 
Oracle AP.IV i£|,575- 
£1,800). 

Application form mid do- 
tails from (l» Director, 
Libraries and Museums, 
9t Hoolo Rond, Chester, 
CH2 JNG, to whom appli- 
cations slrauld he sent b>- 
the 28th March, 1970. 


Ik: open ill llh: evening.' 
as during ihi- day. The 
Librarian tin ml J have ri 


JJimild have received 

the anpriiprlnte ipcciallsl 
iramlng in unahte him l her to 


amI!: 

™ (AuSm, kMh| ur,itW "•"«**» mm 


• BOROUGH OF WATFORD 
- PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

i'nvited f 
Senior Assistn 
Si**. ^Iral Lendirir Li 
settle AJ 5 2 


rod?.iTiTTi?T ra «iarrf,'^t!T tb 

ISilMiB 



undertake ilic lull rango of 
profcRMOiial duties and iho 
Assinnni will carry mu rbutlna 
wiirk under the direction iif ilte 
Uorniinn. 

Selary ScaU lWo-ti.j^.v r Hal j 
—i.1,575 per auniim. 
[*roprvisinn beyond the Bar l». 
« duMndcnl oir ilie offkcr 1 
uving a Chartered Librftriiin " 
under Hie regulaUnns. of the 
Mhrary Asgoclation. . 

Tills appointment is » unlit Inna I 
upon mrmheltthip of an 
ipprofirtaie Trade Unlbu or 
iirganleanou approved by the 
City Council. 

l-omis ol appUk-Htinn for this 
appointment are ubcilnahfe 
nS” IsdueMhin- 

BOX'D. T <wn 
'v H® nl «V. Klnkc-un-Treni. 
»l l ll)N. m he completed and 
returned by Jim March. I97fl 

H. riibdca. 
Chief lulu nl bn Qfllrer 


STOKE 




j 

few® 




and intarmq 
arftatrng Ser 


S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE 
, Op EDUCATION 
LANCASTER i 



MILITARY college of science 


-lira inviled irom men and women for a post 
ySoJal Military College ol Science, Shrlven- 

tionS ■ Candidates must (a) have passed one 
DroteMlonal examinations ol the Library 
Ihe Registration Examination (1903 or 
apirtll (Pinal) examination (1964 or subse- 
Z m pgst-Qraduate Professional Examination ! 
■otherwise attained Assoolateahlp of the Library 
■of fo) hold an apjiroved university degree, or 
gbforlBiuhfp. Those who hope to obtain one 
jeatlofiB mentioned by September, 1970, may 
hut three years' experience In an academic, 
special library and familiarity with U.D.C. are 

£££1,691. Starting salary may be above 
NoMonirlbulory pension. Promotion proa- 

CM Service Commission, Savile Row, Lon- 
ger TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext. 229 (after 
ftt-734 6464 "Ansafone' 1 service), for appllca- 
quothig 624/70/3. Closing date 9 April, 1970. 


THE GUILDHALL MISCE 

A journal tlcvoicd lo scholnrfy coniribuiioes el 
untiqimriiin or lilerary interest adding lo ihe 
London hisinrv. Issued twice. unnunlly byiu 
Library Committee of the Corporal*# Jl. 

VoL III, Number 2 

Co nf cuts : Char/cs I's Royal Buries Into 
M. Berucmn ; The Radicals of Sr. & 
Sure/, London. 1634-1642, by David A. K. 
Pony ; die Guildhall Revolutionaries ani 
Op/nisi/ion lo Jo nil's //. by Roberl A. Bi 
Travers A Sons and /he London Wholesale Cm 
/.W-MYi/, by David W. Thoms ; .*1 Hetdfof 
Ififh Century Urotids/des in Guildhall Libraj. f 

Annual snbscriplion £1 15s. Individual^ 

Obuii liable from the Librarian. GaUW' 
Biisinulmli Si reel, London. E.C.2. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF TOROT 
MEDIEVAL STUDIES 

Applications are inviled for a vacancy at Vietw 
In English Literature, with cross appointment? 
[of Medieval Studies In palaeography/dv 
Middle Irish Literature, beginning September, 
cants should have post-graduate qualHloawn 
previous teaohing experience la desirable. Tm 
applicant will be asked to taaoh at uridergrar'^ 
duals levels, and not only Middle Englww 
In research and In undergraduate students » 

.ttalary Will be within the range ol IB.6C0 lo SIO-MflA* 
oi Asstniani proles aor. Tha University hu proves" 
tnadicai in&« ranee, plant, study leave, travel grant* 

Ills. Travel and partial removal posts will be meL 
Gallons (9 copies please) should pa swl T |* 
Medieval 7(udlaa, Unlverslly ef Toronie, rsrwilo Wu 
dais ot appllcalfpns Is Maroh 15, 1870, In TwofllD. 


■THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


ne Invited for the post of : — 

STANT 



AHIM ASSISTANT 

0.187 to £1,631 

sodytile* Iriclude Ihe piovlston ol a Current 
btreulatlon ol Summaries tnd Abstract^ 
".ensli find stotlMloal and gorwral enquiry servloel 

ownprite responsibility lor the Section's Pats 


-.1 ri - .H 


, — . r — >. etc. - In response 

9 ■» Olrauimtances allow. 

■ Bound edusatlonsl background fo a degree 
. -tlr 1 economlca and/or angtnserlrK*. 

l or eourdea of Ihfatmailon, esp« laity on fuel ago 

|nd parser details quoting T.L.6./12/70 

Nraonnil Officer. 


RESEARCH ASSIST AN 

An excellent opportunity exists within 
sultancy Invplved In world-wide' sludy 
Duties will Include organizing all existing 
up oross-referenoe index, cataloguing, 
further detailed research work on spsc'iK’ 
This new position wilt appeal to b fl Mjg 
planning 'sense, probably middle . “ 


essential as proven organizational ability 
Salary negotiable, and liollday cohj- ,. 
honoured. Write In first Instance 
and how you . match our requirements ; 
The Timea, E.C.4. 


X 
| > 


>1 .HX'SliUljP 

; rm 

ri 


Oflt-i* !WM WijTl 0 |Jt- J 




HAMPSHIRE 


Librarian 

South Haiti, Basingstoke 

Following the opening of the new Basingstoke Central 
Library in November, the ne.\t stage In the develop- 
ment of the library service in this rapidly expanding 
town will be the opening in May, 1970, of a new 
library, now under construction, to serve the new 
suburb of South Ham. Serving a residential popula- 
tion of 12,000, the library is attached lo a new com- 
munity centre which is also being built at the same 
time as the library. 

Tills post will offer a challenging, opportunity to 
organize and develop a completely new service and 
help to make the library an important focal point for 
the area. The successful candidate wilt therefore 
need to be a qualified librarian who is keen lo serve 
all kinds af readers and Is willing to cooperate in other 
community activities. 

The Traince/Carcer grade which is applicable to this 
post and allows for progression to A.P. IV after 
successfully obtaining the appropriate final qualifica- 
tion and two years’ service with the County Council. 
For Chartered Librarians a salary of not less than 
£1,345 per annum will be paid, but starting salary 
will depend upon qualifications and previous experi- 
ence. 

Further details and an application form quoting refer- 
ence MAI290/LS arc obtainable from the County 
Librarian, 81 NorLh Walls, Winchester. Closing date 
for tho receipt of completed applications : 6th April, 
1970. 


LIBRARIAN 

GRADE II 

BOARD OF TRADE 

A senior and experienced Librarian Is ‘required to take 
responsibility for the development of ihe technical and 
scientific library services for the Board's Marine and Civil 
Aviation Divisions. 

The Marine Library services professional engineers and 
ship surveyors (Including a research unit) as well as 
admlnlstrallveimd olher staff. ' - . ' ; 1 
The Civil Aviation Library, with other smell libraries, pro- 
vides facilities for the National Air Trallio Control Servloe. 
The Librarian appointed is likely to be appointed as tha 
Chief Librarian of the new Civil Aviation Authority when 
It Ib setup. 

QUALIFICATIONS ; Candidates must (a) have passed one 
of the fol lowing professional examinations of tha Library 
Association, viz., the Registration Examination (1963 or 
earlier), tho Part 11 (Final) examination (1984 or subse- 
quently), or tha post-graduate professional examination; 
or (b) have otherwise attained AssoolateBhlp ol the Lib- 
rary Association ; or (o) hold an approved university de- 
gree, or diploma, In llbrarlanshlp. Considerable profes- 
sional experience essential. Candidate? should preferably ; 
have worked for several years In the Bclentlfio and tech- 
nical library, field. 

SALARY: E2.468 to £2,981. Non-oontrlbutory pension. 
WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Spvile flow, London, 
W1X 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext. 229 (after 8.30 
p.m. 01-734 6484 '■ Ansafone " service), for appIlMtlon 
torpi quoting 7413/70/1. Closing . date, 1st April, 1970. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
ASSISTANT KEEPERS 

The British Museum haa seven vacancies for Assistant 
Keepers, First or Second Class, according to age, qualifi- 
cations, end experience. 

For vacancies, other than (hosa in the National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention, candidates must hold, 
or obtain In 1970, a first or second class honours degree, 
or post-graduate degree, or equivalent qualification In a 
relevant subject. Full details of more specific require- 
ments for each post will be supplied. 

Department of Printed Books (3 posts) 

. , . duties Include specialised cataloguing, selection of 
literature, and bibliographical enquiries. The three posts 
are concerned with the. Hispanic field, the Brltiah Collec- ' 
tion, and English Antiquarian books. 

Department of Medieval and Later Antiquities (1 post) 

... the successful candidate will be concerned with early 
Christian, Byzantine, and Medieval Antiquities and his 
duties will Include the seleotlon and acquisition of material 
lor tha collections. 

Department of Ethnography (1 post) 

. . . duties include lha seleotlon and acquisition of new 
material for the African ethnographical (and archaeologi- 
cal) collections. The successful candidate will also be 
concerned with major exhibitions arranged for 1970. 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
(2 posts) 

(Bayswaler Division) 

. . . duties Include the acquisition and classification ot 
solantlflc and taohnlcai publications. A first or second 
class honours degree, post-graduate degree, or equivalent. 


normally required, but other candidates may be oonaldered. 
For one poBl a chemist fa required ; and for tha othar an 
engineer, earth solentlst or biologist preferred. 


Age : Assistant Keeper, 1st Class, at least 28. Assistant 
Keeper, 2hd Class, at least 20 and normally under 26'. 
SALARY : Assistant Keeper, 1st Class, £2,148-£3,490. 
Assistant Keeper, 2nd Class, £1,1 96-El ,952. Starting salary 
may be above the minimum for either scale. Non-oontrl- 
bulory pension. Promotion prospects. 

For fuller details of these appointments write to CMI Ser- 
vice Commission, Savile Row, London W1X 2 A A, or tele- 
phone 01-734 6010, ext. 229 (after 5.30 p.m. 01-734 6464 
Ansafone " service), for application form, quoting 7415/ 
70. Closing date 2 April, 1970, 


LEICESTERSHIRE 




COUNTY 

LIBRARY 


PRINCIPAL 
ASSISTANT 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

SENIOR OFFKER GRADE 
(£1,870 - £2,445) ' 


Applications are Invited from 
Chartered Librarians for this 
senior post in a developing 
library service. 


Defaffs and application 
forms (returnabla by 1st 
April, 1970) Irom Qeoflroy 
Smith, F.L.A., County Lib- 
rary, Claranca Street, 
LefG9Ster,LE1 3RW. Teje-, 
phone r 22012. Telex: 
34307. 


! INSITTUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

An opportunity occurs for a mart or wbntot) (17-21) to gain 
experience In a noted special library. • * 

Librarian qualifications are not required although sortie previous - 
experience would be' an advantage. 

Write to the Personnel Officer , 

Jhstftutirai of Electrical Engineers, 

Savoy Place, • 

London.W.CO, . 


Pieasd'fili in the form below in block capitate, with the copy foE 
your aimouncenjeot and send it to thfi address b^Jow. £ ; 

Rateet Tiper Hwi (Mfe. 



boofets And Prtale 

Reeatfdwn. . 
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